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: CHAPTER, I. 
, “ Or course, * said Rosie Marr, tripping in- 
: to the room with » bowl of fresh 


roses 
“of course, I know it is foolish, daddy, but I 
cannot nervous’ a little — bit 


. afraid of | Gw in. If L only knew 
| what she is like I wouldn’t mind one bit.”’ ‘ 
“They say slic. is the image of her mother, 


im 





* Wasshe prettier than—my mother ?” asked 
the girl, with a demure glance into an opposite 
mirror, which seemed to say she had ended her 
sentence in a different fashion to that she first 


tended. 
“Your mother--Heaven bless her— was the 


| sweetest and prettiest girl for miles round; but 


your aunt was like a queen, and brother George 
was a proud man when he won her.” 


 Butdoesn’t it seem. strange that Cousin | 


Gwendolin has never visited us, “and rarely 
written?  Dosen’t she think we are her equals, 
daddy?’ asked the girl with a bewitching little 
frown and pout, 

“You don’t understand, Rosie; perhaps it is 
my fault. I ought. to have made you better 
acquain own people.” 

It isnt’ too to do so now, daddy,” and 


, the girl coolly disposed herself on her father’s 
knee, and, with one white dimpled arm about 
his neck, pleaded to hear the whole story. Mr. 
Marr was not proof against her coaxing, and 

} With an indulgent smile said,— 

|. “ought to be in the fields now, instead of 
loitering here; but when a man is possessed of 

|@ grown up daughter he is no longer his own 

| master. ‘Now Rosie, leave off pulling my beard 
or I'll tell you nothing.” 

“As if you dare refuse, you bad old boy,” 
laughed tie girl. “Now I am ail attention, so 
begin at the beginning, piease.”’ 

* Very well, * needs must when Xosie drives,’ 
When your grandfather died you know already 
I took the farm, and your uncle George, receiv- 
ing his share of the property, went to London, 
where he soon became known as a successful 
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merchant. There be first met his ‘wife., She 
was » young French lady of high birth, but so 
poor that she was foreed toearp @ scanty living 
by teaching French and music, She could 
scarcely find a home and food for herself and 
invalid father—he was an emigrant, who had 
been forced to fly from his country for some 
litical offence. His estates were seized, his 
ife in j y, and there was nothing left 
him but empty title and his little infant 
daughter Josephine. How he contrived to live 
through the next sixteen years was a mystery 
toall, I fancy he must have been half-starved ; 
at all events, his health gave way all at once, 
and Josephine Beaumaris was breadwinner for 
both. Then brother George met her, loved her, 
and after much opposition from the old marquis, 
married her, and was a good son to her father. 
Two years later the latter died, but Josephine 
was in part dorsdled by the birth of your 
cousin, and her father had suffered so long she 
could not wish him beck. - 
“Buta dreadful trial was in store for her. 
When little: Gwendolin was only three years 
old George Wied. He left ali he had to his 
wife, appointing her sole guardian of her child 
—and poot Jady {who can blame: her?) ‘she 
pt wir a A pe she ¥o lost both a 
and went. to her own 
& Sle Mode nt sat Mademoiselle St 
liviag.at Rouen, The child was never allowed 
to lewve her but four years ago your anat died, 
and Beaumaris, being then old, placed 


Gwendolin at a fashionable school until the. 


term of her nship expired, your auat 
having sMiguicted in her will tbat she should 
come to England after her eighteenth. birthday, 
because, she said, ‘ the child ought to know her 
father’s people.’ ” 

‘She “wasa long time before she gave the 
matter a thought ” gaid Rosie, with a toss of her 
pretty dark head. “And now, whatwill be the 
result? Gwendolin will be all Prench, from 
the crown of her head to the sole of her foot ; 
and if she ¢an't speak English, how we are to 


* 2 


converse, I oan"t imagine.’ 
* Rosie, Rosie! And this after the money 


paid a to M. dedarigmy for lessons? ’’ ex- 
shine? A aay bor mook oe. Me 

“Well daddy, just. ary the stupid language 
yourself, Ge not so fond di enpeting 
through my nose that I shold: put myself 
out of the way to learn it!”! after which frank 
confession she slid from her pergh and con- 
fronted her father with saucy iece and arch eyes. 

“Thank you for yonr explanation daddy,’ 
with a profound courieey”’; but you have for- 
gotten to tell. me one important thing, Is 
Gwendolin rich ?” 

“You mercenary little monkey! Well tolera- 
bly sofor a girl. She will come into twelve 
thousand pounds at her majority.’’ 

“Then I may hide my head,” ruefully. “1 
shall shine with diminished lustre. Daddy, 
how much are you worth—all told?” , 

“Three thousand pounds, my d,ar, and 
please Heaven I’ll make it more be ore I die 
-—for your sake.’’ 

“How dare you taJk of doing such a dread- 
ful thing? You onght ‘to be ashamed of your. 


self, you creature !’’ and suddenly she 
nestled quite close to him.’ Daddy dear, how- 
eyer rich and beautiful, however olever and 


good Gwendolin is, promise you twill always 
love me best.” . 

Mr. Marr drew his daughter a little closer. 

“Rosie, you have -yet to learn thet you are 
dearer to me than any creature, any treasure, 
on earth. You are my dear wife’s legaey to 
me; and, child, the fact that yon are both 
motherless should draw Gwendolin and your- 
self very close to each other.” 

“Oh,” impulsively, “T will do my best to 
make her happy, because [am luckier than she 
is—TI have the dearest and fondest: father in all 
the world. And now, sir, if you please, go about 
your long-neglected business, whilst I make 


Gwendolin’s room pretty ; and don’$ forget you 
alate mca Layee Dopey 

“Then you won't come with me, Rosie? ”’ 
asked the farmer, who rather dreaded meeting 
his unknown niece. ty 

“No, no, no!’ omphatically. “I intend to 
receive Gwendolin in state; and daddy, if she is 
very little and very pice, I shall call her Gwen.’’ 

Smiling at her to the last, Mr. Marr went out 
into the brilliant sunshine, and Rosie Tan away 
to beautify her cousiu’s bed-chamber with great 
bouquets of roses and pinks, glorious peonies and 

” called by 


modest “‘none so y some 
“Tondon Pride,’’ sweét sprays of mignonette 
and thyme. 


And when she had looped the curtains with 
fresh pink ribbons, and every drawer with 
bags of sweet lavender, she sat down by an open 
ho ae i quite content with the world and 


No name could have suited the farmec’s 
daughter so well as hér own. 

’ A youthful admirer who had a teste for the 
muse had compared her to 4 moss-rose, and the 
com was an apt one. 

The girl was trah end 
warm beauty rarely scep ; and 
pursue get ples imagery) she had little, 
petulant, wilful moods, which only made her the 
more 0 


She was neither wise nor clever, the maids 
grumbled. She was aseless. But it is very 
doubtful if Mr. Marr would have had her 

tin any respect. ' 

we him aie tae petwmen, the dosnenl et 
sweetest little soul on earth. didi 
matter that she s ever visited whe dairy ; 
that she was as u ia making batter oF 
cheese as the most city-bred girl in existence ; 
that pigs and poultry wero her pet aversns? 

He was able to. keep her as.a lady, and not 
only able but willing. age 

he pretty, dainty little soul id not be 
harassed by ‘work, or compelled to do anything 
she disliked. 


_So Rosie had grown up in the tine, & wee 
bit of a thing, with a small delicately-tiated face, 
dark, languishing brown eyes, aud masses of 
waving dark brown hsir; the most delicate 
hands and fect ever a maiden had, And then 
her smile was a thing to be romembered—so 
arch, so coquettish, and withal so tender. 

More than one amorous son of picturesque 
Hildersley sighed vainly for sonie sign. of 
favour; but Rosie was Catholic in her tastes, 
and not at all inclined to promise love and 
loyalty to one. 


The day wore by, and presently Rosie 


with a ti 
thorns (to | 


to think of her toilet; she chose a pure white] M 


gown, delicately embroidered, and confined 
about the waist with a ribbon, the colour of her 
favourite moss roses, a cluster of which she had 
fastened to her throat. 

Then, with a smile of approval, she sat down 
once again at the window, waiting for “ daddy.”’ 
to come with the strange cousin. 

Her toilet had occupied. so much time that 
almost before she was aware of it the chaise had 
turned in the gates and Dobbin, her own pony, 
was hurrying towards the house. 

A sadden shyness overwhelmed little Rosie as 
she looked for the first time at her cousin. ' 

It was easy to be seen that Gwendolin was 
tall, and the face under the cavalior hat was the 
loveliest the girl ever looked on; pale and some- 
what melancholy, it had all the dignity and 
sweetness of a Marie Antoinette; the mouth dnd 
chin were resolute, the large, dark. brown eyes 
soft and tender, the hair, clustering about the 
noble brow, gathered into a knot at the nape of 
the neck, was of the darkest chestnut, and 
although so young, there was an air of dignity 
about Gwendolin that served to embarass Rosie. 

“She is very beautiful,’ the ehild thought, 
‘but I am afraid we shall not be friends—she 
looks clever and-——and disdainfal,’’ but , sue 





went downstairs and met them in the hall, 
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“This is Rosie,”’ un eye said cheerfully , 
" 4 many, T have brought you a companion,” 

whe ly pushed Gwendolin forward, 
we Sit movement surprised the 
little; for she felt herself drawn inte a warm 
embrace, and kissed, not in foreign fashion, 
but once the mouth, and then the sweetest 
voice abe tod ever heard, made sweeter: by its 
slight accent, said,— 

1 8 bg Dagan Sa my sister—ah! dear, 
how happy we will be.” th 

“ How tall youare!"’ said Rosie, admiringly ; 
“you make soho such a dwarf, and, cousin, 

‘ou are very welcome,” 
ae Bacal she is,’ broke in Mr. Marr, “ bui 
she is tired as well, so take her-to her room, and 
then down to our‘ tea-dinuer,’ there is 
nethiog tikg tea to refresh one”’ 

“Oome,"! said Rosie, and led the way to the 
large Kew 


room pay for Gwendoliv. It 
sa gk arp sweet soents, and the 
stranger drew 9 deep. b of delight as she 


i of to make 
ah ge He ips ae 






' a 
p le Cameron is ‘heart whole and fancy 
free.” But won't you tell mo fir name?” 
garessingly. 
“aon, smiled and blushed too. “Oh ze! 
if we are to be friends we must excl b O0n~ 
fidences, aud I am ply ipl og will 


and 
sometimes permit him to visit me hers, He is 
Mr. Sydney Gardén, barrister-at-law, and we met 
at Brussels ata ball; but ’—pensively—“ he is 
par, §0 We moust walt years and years before we 


aan rt a 

> But you are not poor?’ naively. 

“Toh! no, but Sydney is too proud to owe 
everything to his wife, and we are young enough 
to wait,”? » 

“T dont’ think one should be with 


1 those one loves,” said Rosie tentatively, “and 


tr. my should bave some thought for 
you. .Is he handsome?'’ she asked quickly, 
seeing Gwendolin’s expressive face clouding a 


Jittle. -- — 

“Yes, but better still! he is good and clever. 
Rosie, I am a very lucky and very girl, 
and if only you will love me, be to mea MG 
will have nothing left to wish for.”’ 

She had a quaint way of transposing words and 
using idioms not customary to an Lg 4am girl 
but her sweet voice and smile, made them the 
more charming. 

Rosie was as ready now to swear allegiance to 
her as she had previously been ready to dislike, 
and fear her, and th 
girl fashion, each wi 
waist, 


an arm abort the other’s 


five, in honour of the newoomér,’and punctu 


ally at that hour Mr. Marr - in the 
drawing-room, and with a on each arm, 
led them into the quaint, old-fashioned dining- 


room. 

“Theso are company hours,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “To-morrow, my dear,’ you will see us 
in working trim, and my word I find 
mid-day dinner agrees best with me.” 





“Pray do not alter your arrangements and 


went downstairs together, | 


Dinner, which was usually served at the 
primitive hour of two, had been ordered for— 


Lee 


Ce 


— 


oe sts 
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aS LS EL Ne Te - neni _ 
habits for me. I wish to be quite of the family. “Precisely; and let mé assure you it is a] at any and every time, and that you must writ 
Do not make of me a stranger.” very comfortable thing to be able to shift it | him to that effect.” 


She leaned a little towards her unclo as she 
spoke, and ber soft, dark eyes grew evtreating 
whilst she said, “Unclo,I have heard my 
dear father loved you much; mamma has 
told me that often—ah! so often, and she 
said that for his sake you would be to me~a 
father-—-—’’ 

“And for your own, my dear,” Mr. Marr 
broke in, moved more than he cared to show, 
and stooping, kissed the exquisite face, that 
flushed under his caress, and even little Rosie 
felt, no jealous pang 

There was a nameless charm about Gwen- 
dolin that. won hearts to her, and very few 
indeed could withstand the power of her beanty 


~ and gentleness, 


“I shall be very happy het,” she thought 
that night as she leant oat of her chambor 
window and looked on the lovely world below. 
fs Ah! not anywhere have I'scen so beautiful a 

6," 


Tt was indeed a lovely scene she gazed upon; 
all around and Bde her were lofty hills, 
crowned with rich foliage; the farm lay quite 
in a valley, and close by its gardens; babbling 
through its fields ran a silvery streak of water. 

nder the clear light of the moon she could 
see every flower, every plant, whose fragrance 
was now wafted to her on the soft, sweet air. 
the dusky leaves of the copper-beech, the green 
and silver tints of chestnut and birch; far away 


she heard the exquisite notes of the tightingale,. 


the faint chirp of the grasshopper, and ‘rising 
grey and stately amongst the verdant hills was 
the ancient pile known as Cameron Towers, 

Gwendolin’s thoughts turned a mothent to the 
young master, then reverted to-Rosie, and she 
wondered why Erle had not been captivated by 
her cousin’s winsome prettiness. 

Weary at last she turned to her bed, and soon 
begat: to doze, waking once with a start; she eat 
erect # moment, trying to anderstand where she 
was, acd as remembrance came to her she gave a 
little satisfied sigh, and murmured between 
sleeping and waking,— 

gates lines have falien unto me in pleasant 
places,”” 

With the sane | hér pleasuré suffered no 
deoréase, all the world lay spread before her, 
bathed in golden light, and wherever the eye 
turned some fresh form of beatity gladdened it. 

Rosie, dainty aud fresh in a white gown 
spri with pink ross, presided at a table 
htet regal under its weight of good 
things, aid Mr. Marr, Who had been out hours 
in fie fields, did “—_ justice to the hot rolls 
and yéllow butter, the B ome tnd bacon, 
“done to « turn,”’ as Molley the cook would 


say, 
“ What shall we do this morniig?” asked 


Rosie, helping her cousin to coffee, “ Shall wo: 


walk dtive, or stay at home ?”’ 
* Do not let me iriterfere da id duties.” 
“Oh! T hayen’t aby,” laughed Rosie, “so set 
your mind ‘at rest.” Tam not at 2!T-the typical 
farmer's daughter.’’ 





CHAPTER U1. 


“ Bur I thought——” : 

_ “You thought all former's daughters were 
industrious, were basy all day long makin 
cheese and butter, attending to the pigs atl 
poultey, looking after eggs, and « thousand 
pee ciere~ all of which I detest,” said Rosie 
gaily “ Well, then, I am the exception that 
proves the rule, an’ it please your ladyship, 
the only drone im the busiest hive of bees you 
can imagine; ask daddy if it is not.so. Ask 
him, too, if it is not his own fault, He 
has spoiled me wu and entirely, so I la 
rr my shortcomings, all my wrongdoings, at bis 
oor. 


“ ’ ” F. . i 
ume athiling, “that you will accept 


' “and can 





upon other shoulders,” witha saucy glance ai 
vd father, who smiled indulgently back at 
rer. 

“Sho is a giddy child, Gwendolin, and indeed, 
wy dear; I look to you to reform her; perhaps 
she will profit by your example.” 

“Now, daddy, I just put it to you; would 
cousin’s stately ways aud proud looks suit my 
style of—shall we say beauty ? (Don’t laugh.) 
There is nothing queenly about me; IT am the 
hamble wayside flower, whilst Gwendolin e 

“Is the ambitious weed,”’ langhed the other. 
“Don’t you know the story, Rosie? The weed 
grew apace, until it looked over the yarden 
wall, and being envious of the flowers inside, 
decried them one andall. The violet ‘poked ;’ 
the ‘ golden rod’ was ‘a queer stick ;’ even the 
lity she said ‘looked wondrous odd,’ and was 
‘gaping like a dying cod.” Then came the 
rod ‘the gardenor lopped down the ambitious 
w ; 4 





‘Too bad ! too bad!” cried Rosie laughing ; 
“you are turning my own innocent words into 
weapons against me, and, daddy, what do you 
mean by your shameful silence ? ” 

“That I am not altogether a neutral party,” 
laughing and rising. “I am far too wise to | 
interfere when ladies fall out,’ and kissing the 
girls he hurtied out, leaving Rosie no time for 
reply. 

“Get your hat, Gwendolin, and come with me. 
There is the loveliest spot in existence, where 
we can rest and be glad. Will you take a} 
book ?”’ 

“No, dear. I have some work to finish; I 
will take that,’ and she drew out a strip of | 
finest embroidery. | 

“ How lovely! do you really make this sort of | 
thing ?”? 

Yes : and es this is for my little godaon’s 
christening. robe, it must be finished by the end 
of next week,”’ and she began to pack all neces. 
gary materials into a dainty little bag. Then, 
éach armed with a sunshado, they sot out for | 
the loveliest spot in existence,’ Rosie varry- 
inga book that she certainly had no intention of 
reading. 

They passed through the large old-fashioned 

rden, where Rosie gathered a little bouquet 

‘or both, out of the low wooden gate into a field, 

where the grass grew high, and the tall hedges 
and ancient trees gave ample sholter even on 
this hot summer day. And there, in a sort of 
natural arbour, the girls seated themselves, and 
Gwendolin prepared to work. 

“Tt is so quiet here,’’ Rosie said with a satis- 
fied sigh. ‘‘Thisis the only field daddy closes 
to the public. Erle Cameron is. allowed a key, 
but noone else, I wouldn’t be robbed of my 
arbour for-a king’s ransom! ’? s 

“Tt is very lovely. I had no idea Bngland 
was so beautiful.’ 

“My dear, you are seeing [it at its best now. 
Wait until the rains and fogs -set in ; you won't 
be so enraptured with it then in fact you’ll 
wish yourself somewhere else. I often do,” 
and here she yawned extensively. 

Tam very easily contented,”’ said Gwendolin, 
e myself quite happy with a book 
or my music. I sce you have a splendid piano— 
are you fond of the—the art,” 

*T like dance music, and some songs, but I 
cannot sing. much; daddy says my voice is only 
the size of a sparrow’s. Bat Gwendoliv, I want 
to talk to you of aga you know I told 
daddy this morning before you came down, of 
your engagement, and gol hope that Mr 
Carden might be allowed to cémée down here 
occasionally, and he answered just as I knew 
he would.” 

* What did he say?’ in 2 low tone and blush- 
ing brightly. ; 

“That in everything you were to consider 

ourself his daughter and to act accordingly. 
That he should be glad to receive Mr. Carden 








* You are very good to mo,”’ said Gwendolia, 
a little tremulously, and therewith stooped 


and kissed the dainty flushed face, When she 
lifted ‘her head she saw a young man coming 
towards them, although as yet he had not séen 
them. 

“ Look ! we are not alone, Rosie.’ 


“Oh! it is only Erle Cameron, he will see 
us soon and come on here. There, did I not 
say so? ’’ as the young fellow lifted his hat 
and in a moment she signed him to join 
them. 

He was a tall, stalwart young man, with an 
honest resolute face, and bright grey eyes 
Gwendolin thonght, as he came towards them, 
how trustworthy and strong he looked. 

“T thonght yon would nof see us,’’ said Rosie 
coquettishiy, “and I so much wanted you to 
know my cousin,—Mr. Cameron, Miss Marr,— 
Gwendolin, this is my very videst friend and 
playmate. Yes, you may sit down here if you 
chooge,”’ and she adroiily made room for him 
between herself and her cousin. 

“his is heaven!’ said Erle, sinking down 
upon the grass. “I have been. broiled coming 
along, but as the mater is too unwell to call 
upon you, and did nof wish to seem to slight 
Miss Marr, she commissioned me to come to the 
Valley Farm.’ 

“What a nuisance yon must have folt it; 
men invariably hate duty calls,’ said Rosie 
saucily 

“T shall have to annihilate you; "pon my 
honour, Miss Marr, I pity your uncle extremely ; 
this girl is so dreadfully rebellious aud imper- 
tinent, I defy the bigges* martinet in existence 
to keep her in order.”’ 

“TI may be led, but not driven,” laughed 
Rosio, “and men don’t understand the art of 
leading; to see them attempting diplomacy 
is as absurd as to see on clophant attempt to 


waltz.” 

Brle turned towards her with a threatening. 
gesture, which however Rosie entirely dis~ 
dained. 

“Tam not afraid,’ she seid still laughing; 
“9 man who threatens a woman is a bully, and 


bullies are always cowards.” 

Her light bandinage wus strange ta Gwen- 
dolin, coming so fresh from French espionage, 
buf she could not help joining in Erie's 
amused laughter, or thinking how pretty Rosie 
really was. 

“T have not made an end of my mission,” 
said the young man, passing over TRosie’s 
speech with characteristic ¢oolmess. “ Although 
my mother is too unwell to get out, she 
is dapable of coming downstairs, and she has 
commissioned me to carry you both hack to 
luncheon.,”’ 

“In this broiling san?” queried Rosie with a 
delicious pout. “Iam really sorry, Erle, but we 
cannot consent to be cremated even to oblige 
Mrs, Cameron.” 

“T appeal to you, Miss Marr; the distance to 
the Towers is small, and the whole way id fairly 
sheltered; then you would be conferring a gréat 
pleasure on my mother,”’ 

The last reason for acceptance weighed most 
with Gwendolin. 

* We will come if Rosie has no objection,” she 
said. 

“Oh! I have a handred objections, bat am 
too merciful to air them a: Gwendolin accepts. 
And if you please, I should like to make some 
little improvement in my dress before starting,’’ 
with a disparaging glance at her cool muslin, 

“T am sure if is nice enough as it is,” said 
Erle “ What a goose you must be to trouble 
so about your toilet.’’ 

“Men don’t understand such _ things,’ 
loftily, “Come, Gwendolin! give Erle your 
work and he may carry my hook too, Really, 
Erle, I will admit that in some capacities men 
are acceptable,” 
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“T am grateful for that concession,’’ the 
young fellow said, laughing. ‘ It means a great 
deal from your cousin, Miss Marr,” 

“Ts she so very hard upon your‘tex?”’ 

“Hard! oh Jupiter! That isn’t the word. 
She is a regular little vixen, although you might 
not believe it, and the mater is ready to assert 
her tricks are those of a kitten, whilst I urge 
they are those of a full-grown——~”’ 

» “ What, sir’-cried Rosie in mock anger, 
“a fall grown what ?’’ 

“ Young lady,” laughing loudly, “ what else 
sould I mean ?” 

But Rosie walked on with head erect and 
mock indignant air. 

Leaving Erle to amuse himself as best he 
could in the pretty parlour, the girls ran up- 
stairs, Gwentolin to reappear se in a 
spotless gown, made in an ssthetic fashion, 

ie to devote an unconscionable time to her 
toilet; but it must be confessed the result was 
good, the pretty pale pink nun’s veiling suited 
her style of loveliness admirably, although Erle 
aid say maliciously,— 

“Pink is the old maids’ last resource, and 
Rosie always-wears it.” 

Rosie laughed scornfully, and having fastened 
some white roses at her breast, p: out into 
the garden, followed by Erle and her cousin, and 
they slowly proceeded to the Towers. 

Mrs. Cameron rose to meet her visitors as 
they entered ber shady room. 

“You are very welcome, my dear!’’ she said, 
kissing Rosie's pretty face; and then she turned 
to Gwendolin. 

Something in the beautiful eyes, the expres- 
sion of the sweet yet resolute mouth, moved her 
to sudden and strange cordiality, and stooping 
her snowy head, she kissed the stranger too. 

“We must do our best to make you happy 
here, Miss Marr,” she said, gently, “ We must 
teach you to love the old country, too, for your 
father’s sake."’ 

And she kept the girl beside her until luncheon 
was announced, 

Mrs. Cameron was of the old school, stately, 
reserved, and proud, but generous with such 
open handed generosity that even the good vicar 
was sometimes startled by the jarge amounts she 


_ handed him 


For once in her life she unbent to a stranger, 
and received Gwendolin into her favour; in- 
deed, if the truth must be confessed, even her 
little favourite Rosie was dethroned for the sake 
of her beautiful cousin. 

“ My dear,” she said to Erle at night, “I never 
saw a lovelier creature! She has all the grace 
and dignity of a grand dame, with all a girl’s 
sweetness and modesty! Poor little Rosie suffers 
by comparison with her !’’ 

“Why don’t you say Rosie ‘can’t hold a 
candle to her !’”’ 

“ Erle, it is time you settled ——” 

“What an awful diplomatist you are, mother!” 

laughing. “And don’t you know that Miss 
Marr is already e ? Rosie told me that 
her affianced hushand is a barrister-at-law. None 
other than Sydney Carden, one of my old school 
friends.” 
*T shall not believe it yet, Erley’ said the old 
lady, who had really already set her heart upon 
a marriage between her son and Gwendolin. “I 
will wait until she confides her secret (if she has 
such a secret) to me, And, of course, it would 
be a great thing for a girl in her position to 
marry a Cameron !” 

“I don’t know about that,” smiling. “She 
is of good stock, and, through her mother, allied 
with several noble families. She has a snug 
little fortune ; and, above and beyond all, is very 
beautiful !” 

“And as good as she is beautiful, or I am 
gs mistaken!” said Mrs. Cameron. “Oh, 
Erle, { am more sorry than I can tell that she 
is engaged! Ever since I saw her I have 
— hoping you might grow to care for each 
other |” 





“T thought you meant Rosie for me,’’ said 
Erle, maliciously. 

Never! I love the child, she is so kissable 
and pretty, such a dear little frolicsome creature, 
but you want something more than pretty play- 
fulness in your wife. You have a position to 
maintain, and Gwendolin Marr is just the sort 
of girl I should choose for you.” 

Erle rose, and began restlessly to pace the 


floor. 

“That will do, mother; you should not teach 
me to hanker after forbidden fruit!” 

And when she lifted her eyes to the honest 
face she learned how unwise her words had 
been ; and, in endeavouring to undo the mischief, 
added ta it. 

“ After all, Rosie is very pretty and nice, 
and I think would be more amenable than her 
cousin.” 

“TI hate meek women ! and Rosie isn’t meek. 
She is only a dear, tormenting, capricious little 
soul, and as a sister would be perfection—as u 
wife, unendurable! We have not single taste 
in common. Why, she — despises Carlyle, 
tolerates Dickens, and hates Thackeray! Just 
think for a moment how we should quarrel }7* 

“ Oh, Rosie is too sweet to quarrel.”’ 

“Ts she? Well then if we were bound 
together for all time, not loving each other, 
she would develop into a peevish, whining 
woman—my especial aversion. Thank you, 
mother, Rosie will never be ‘ yonng Mrs, 
Cameron.’ ”’ 

“T should like to see you settled before I 


e. . 

‘Who talks of dying ? Why you are stronger 
than many young folks now, and I believe 
would keep yourself alive through sheer force of 
will, if you wished it.” 

“Erle! Erle! how wildly you talk!’’ ro- 
proachfully, “as if any mortal had power to do 
that! I must go when my times come; but oh! 
I should be glad to know I was leaving you in 
good hands—happy with some womun whose love 
(though indeed it could never equal mine) should 
make your home—our tome, Erle, a paradise. 
It would be deepest pain and grief to me to 
think that the old race should die out,” 

“There is plenty of time before me,’’ he-said, 
laughing in a somewhat half-hearted way. “ I 
will bring you a daughter some day, mottier;’’ 
and to himself he said, “I won’t go much to 
the Valley Farm until Carden comes, I don’t 
want to behave like a cad.”’ 

But all the same, that night Gwendolin’s ex- 

uisite face haunted his dreams, Gwendolin’s 
soft eyes looked into his, love and trust in 
their brown depths, 


CHAPTER Iil. 


It was now the height of the hay. season, and 

wearied with labour, jaded by the pleasures and 
duties of a London season, Sydney Carden was 
very glad to leave town, and the musty old deeds, 
over which he spent so many long hours, and 
accept the hospitality of Farmer Marr. 
& He was pleasantly surprised by the air of re- 
finement which pervaded the Valley Farm, the 
old-fashioned politeness und the cordiality with 
which his host greeted him; proud, too, of his 
JSiancée’s ever increasing beauty. 

It must be confessed that on his part there 
was no passionate love; he honestly admired 
and esteemed Gwendolin, and thought how well 
she would wear the honours he meant to win; 
how she weuld help himon through life with her 
grace and tact; then, too, her little fortune was 
not to be despised. 

If she were content to wait years he was not, 
and this was the subject he had come expressly 
to. broach. ‘ 

Why should they wait years before they 
married? He was anxious to settle, and if 
Gwendolin loved him, as he believed she did, 
it would not be hard to persuade her to fix the 
wedding day. 


He did not mean to be se!fish or dishonourable- 
but the fact was, he thougit more of himself 
then than of her, and being ambitious saaned 
out a future which she was to share, but which 
in reality had very little reference to her in 
any other respect. 

Gwendolin met him with smiles that were 
closely allied to tears, so great was her happi- 
ness, and then she called Rosie down to meet 


Sydney. . : 
The child came, shy and blushing, prettier 
than ever by reason of her 5s and 


blushes. She was wearing her favourite colour, 
and the roses at her breast could not rival those 
in her cheeks. 

Sydney Carden thought that never had he 
seen so sweet and dainty a morsel of girlhood, 
and offered his hand with an appropriate 
speech. . 

Then Rosie laid her tiny fingers in the big, 
strong palm, and ventured to lift her pretty eyes 
to the level of the dark handsome face. 

“T thought 1 should be frightened of you,” 
she said, naively, “but you are not half so 
formidable as I imagined,’ and she flushed 
deeper still as she saw the smile on the young 
man’s face. 

“Has Gwendolin been making me out an 
ogre? I assure you I am a very harmless 
fellow, quite mild and mellifiuous,”’ 

And then Mr. Marr coming in they all sat 
down to dinner. 

“You are very happy here?” asked Sydney, 
as he walked in the garden with his flancée an 
hour later, 

‘““T was not so happy ever in my life before ; 
Uncle Marr is goodness itself, and. — 

“Well, Rosie?’’ he questioned as she 


“Ts so dear, so dear to me already. We make 
ler a toy, a plaything. She.is the sweetest, 
prettiest little soul in existence, and it is well 
you must know her.’’ 

* But won't you be jealous ? ” teasingly. 

** I! jealous! oh no! it is not I who would 

wrong you, Sydney. I know you are an 
honourable gentleman, and that you love 
me.”’ palit " 
A dark flush stained the young man’s face, 
but thanks to the twilight, Gwendolin saw 
nothing of it, and talked in low quiet tones 
full of happiness to the’ man she loved better 
than all the world beside. For the first time 
in his life Sydney was not quite content with 
her; he wished she was more like Rosie, 
would borrow some of her saucy ways and words, 
rand he felt anxiously eager to return to the 
drawing-room, where Rosie was’ playing some 
pretty simple melodies. Finding him so quiet, 
Gwendolin said— : 

“Tam very thoughtless and selfish. I ought 
to remember you are tired: It isa way so lo 
from London to Hildersley. Let us go in, 
Rosie will sing to us.’’ Ra 

He was not unwilling, and as they entered the 
farmer’s daughter rose blushing and smiling 
from the piano. ' 

“Oh, don’t do that,” oried Sydney, “Gwen- 
dolin has promised us a treat, She said you 
would sing to us.” 

But Rosie needed much coaxing before she 
would comply. She was nervous; she had a 
cold; indeed she could not sing to her own 
accompaniment ; her songs were all old-fashioned, 
and she was sure Mr. 
them, 

“T like the old-fashioned -songs ” an- 
swered Mr, Carden, gallantly ; and finally Rosie 
allowed herself to be persuaded, and sang done 
ballad after another in a sweet, if not powerful, 
voice. There wus “John Anderson my Jo,” 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter,”’ and many others, and she concluded 
with the most absurd of all songs—“ Barbara 
Allen’’—which reduced Sydney to a state of 
helpless ter and evoked much merriment 





from Gwendolin, 


m would laugh at | 
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“T said you would laugh,” Rosie remarked, 
twisting round on her stool, “ and it is too bad. 
You have no pity either for Barbara or her 
lover.’’ 

“None whatever. She was a cruel foolish 
young woman, and he was a goose for, his pains. 
fhe idea of dying with love of « womar is 
too absurd. He should follow the lines of the 
poet—who was he?—who says — 


‘ Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be.’” 


“That doesn’t sound very ga'lant, Mr. Carden, 
and IT am sure Gwendolin does not share your 
horrid ideas.” 

“Not altogether,” smiling; “but I do think 
Barbara deserved to suffer. No woman has 
a right to trifle with a man’s heart; and she 
must have been a vain, ill-tempered young 
person to resent not being toasted.” 

“So I say, lass,”’ broke in the farmer. “No 
modest girl would like such notoriety. Bar- 
“para ought to have been slapped and put to 
bed. Now, my dear, it is your turn to sing.” 

The pleasant evening wore away, and as 
little Rosie went to her room she said to her 
cousin,— ! 

“I never have enjoyed anything so well 
before. Mr. Carden is so nice. am not a 
bes afraid ofhim.. Aren’t you very proud of 

im.’ 

“Yes.” Gwendolin said, a great light in her 
lovely eyes. “Ob, Rosie,I am glad you two 
will be such good friends,” 

Good friends! Ah! well if they rested 
content with friendship, so that Gwendolin’s 
own heart should be left untouched by anguish 
and pain, by all the bitterness of despised and 
rejected love. 

The next three days passed pleasantly for 
all. Erle Cameron went up to the Valley 
Farm to renew his friendship with Sydney, 
and the four young people spent the sunny 
hours in laughter and merriment. But on 
the fourth Gwendolin was confined’ to her 
room with avery severe cold, and so depated 
Rosie to amuse her lover. - It was very quiet 
and lonely up in the pretty chamber, but no 
fears or suspicions came to torment Gwen- 
dolin’s generous heart and mind ; she was only 
very glad that Sydney should have so pleasant a 
companion, But when day followed day, and 
still she was forbidden to leave her room, the 
hours weary, and even the books provided 
by Sydney failed to amuse her. Mrs. Cameron 
had called upon her frequently, and once ‘or 
twice Erle had brought a huge bouquet of hot- 
house flowers for the sick room, but of Sydney or 
Rosie she saw little; and when the latter came 
she fancied there was a alight embarrassment in 
her manner, and a petulance she had never be- 
fore noticed, 

“I am getting well quickly,” she said one 
morning. “I shall come down in two or three 
days, and we will go some of the old-familiar 
walks. Poor Sydney ! it must be very dull for- 
him, even with so good a companion as you.”? 

Rosie walked to the window and looked out. 

“Of course it would be much nicer if you 
were with him,’’ she said, constrainedly. 

ie I am very plain,”’ smiled Gwendolin, 
“but I really think he would find it so—oh 
Rosie! what have you done ?’’ as the latter in 
moving knocked down a little table, on which 
stood a portrait of Madame Beaumaris. 

“Ob, I am so sorry!” the girl cried peni- 
tently. “How clumsy I grow! See I ‘have 
broken the frame, but I will get you another 
and a prettier ono,”’ and then straightway this 
8 creature began to cry. 

*t do that,’’ said Gwendolin, speaking 
as though to » favourite child, “it is of no 
» you little, foolish thing! One would 
think you were afraid of me. Come, dry your 
tears and kiss me hurry away to ney, 








all things Rosie obeyed her, but could not look 
into those clear, brown eyes, lest thoy should 
read the secret woman’s pride bade her to 


In two days Gwendolin took her place down- 
stairs, and Mr. Marr grested her with his usual 
affectionate cordiality. 

But even to Gwendolin’s uaprejudiced mind it 
seemed there was a change in her lover; that his 
manner was less tender than before; and little 
Rosie, tov, was altered. 

She had grown petulant and fretful, seemed 
only anxious to avoid her cousin’s society, and 
she almost thought that Erle Cameron looked 
pityingly at her; that her uncle was not quite 
so much’at ease as she could wish. 

“hese are sick fancies,’ she told herself, 
angrily; but still remained Swith her throughout 
the-day. , 

When evening fell Sydney proposed a walk, 
but Mr. Marr said, bluntly— 

‘ @ Gwendolin shall not go; the grass is damp 
and I won’t have her risk another cold, she is 
not so strong as I could wish.” 

“Very well, we will all stay at home,” said 
Sydney, but there was a disappointed tone in his 
yoice which did not escape the girl’s ear. 

Go,” she said, softly, “‘it is such a lovely 
evening, and I shall be content with the piano.” 

Sydney demurred, but it was evident that he 
wished to obey her, and when she insisted he 
asked Rosie to got a hat and wrap ; then turning 
to Erle, said,— 

“ You join us, of course, Cameron !”’ 

“Thanks, no; [shall stay with Miss Marr— 
if T may.” 

“ Of course you may, Mr. Cameron ; but would 
not you rather walk ?’’ 

“No; indeed I am as tired as a dog now ; and 
there is an old saying about two being company 
aud three trumpery,” with which he shot a 
glance at Carden, who flushed angrily. 

But Gwendolin was so unconscious of evil it 
would have been foolish to speak, and he allowed 
the insinuation to pass unnoticed. 

Rosie and Sydney went out through the French 
window, and out of the pleasant garden, and 
presently (Mr. Marr being called out) Erle and 
Gwendolin were alone. 

“ When are you coming to the Towers?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“ To-morrow, I hope. Mrs. Cameron has been 
very kind to me.” — ; 

“My mother thinks a great deal of you; in 
fact, you have quite superseded Rosie in her 
favour, She declares that if she had a daughter 
she would wish her to resemble you in all 
things.” 

+ She is more gracious to me than I de- 
serve ” 

“No! not not that; don’t you know how 
dear—I mean how much we all think of you?” 

“T know,” moved beyond her wont, “that 
you are all most. good to me; that I am an 
enviable girl.” - 

He looked pitifully at her, such love and such 
yearning in his eyes that had she but lifted her 
own to their level she must have read the trath. 

But she was pry dreamily put into the 
garden and did not heed him. Only when dusk 
came on, and he rose to go, she said,— 

“Wait a moment, please, I will get a wrap 
and walk to the gate cer! oat 

x Is it wise?” he qu ned, “ what will Mr. 


23 


Marr say ‘ 

“ J shall tell him how tired I was of the house, 
how much I wanted to see and taste the loveli- 
ness of the night.” i p 

* You are sure you run no risk? You will 
not be taking fresh cold ?” : 

“Quite sure; I am not at ail an exotic,” 
langhing, and then throwing a fleecy shawl 
about her head and shoulders, she went with 
him through the garden. 

The young man’s blood coursed through his 
veins like fire, his heart throbbed tumultuously, 
but she was not for him, another man claimed 





; then 
or yon will lose your morning walk,’ and in 
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her—one who did not value her at her trae 
worth, but for his honour’s sake, and because in 
no way would he offend the woman he loved, he 
held his peace. 

At the gate they parted, and although she 


knew it was very imprudent, Gwendolin seated 
herself in an arbour almost hidden by flowering 
shrubs and numberless trees. 
She was happy then, happier than she would 
be again for many months, so she sat there in 
{the gloaming, dreaming pleasant dreams from 
which, indeed, the wakening would be bitter. 


Now the moon rose up in all her splendour, 
and the world Jay bathed in her clear light; go 
bright, was it that had she possessed a book 
Gwendolin could have seen to read quite easily, 
dn the distance she could see two moving figures, 
and recognised them as Sydney and Rosie. 

He was evidently talkingearnestly, if one might 
judge by his gestures, and the girl was listening 
with down-bent head. ° 

Without a thought of fear or evil Gwen- 
doline rose and stood waiting for them to join 
her. How slowly they walked. What could 
Sydney have to say of such apparent import- 
ance? Doubtless they were talking of her, and 
in her heart she blessed them. 

Nearer they came; now they had entered 
theshadow of the trees, and now they paused 
again, and Gwendolin made a step forward to 


join them when her attention was arrested 
by the passionate vehemence of her lover's 
voice. 

“ Rosie! darling Rosie!’ he was saying, 


“you must listen tome. Can any one love you 
as I do?” 

Gwendolin stood erect and still, too dazed 
at present to understand the full meaning of 
his words. 

Then Rosie spoke and her voice was full of 
tears. 

*Do not tempt me, Sydney, you know that 
[ love you, but that we never can be anything 
to each other. Think of Gwendolin.” 

“T have thought of her, or I should have 
spoken before. Bnt, Rosie, she is too caim, 
too cold, to know snch love as ours. She would 
not sorrow long or much.”’ 

“TI wish I could think s0,’’ sobbed Rosie, 
“and perhaps—perhaps if I said ‘yes’ to you, 
‘ou would weary of me as you have wearied of 
er—you must have loved her once! ” 

“TI take shame to myself that I did not. I 
esteemed and admired her, as all who know 
her must. But Iam ambitious, and I thought 
she would bea great help to me, but [ swear 
I never loved her.” 

The listener reeled and seemed about to fall ; 
she caught at the door by which she leant, au 
stood with upturned stricken face, filled to the 
soul with anguish and humiliation. This, then, 
was her idol, the man she had loved and 
reverenced; oh! if he were false, who inall the 
wide and bitter world was truo ? 

“ Rosie! Rosie! do not be hard!” pleaded 
that well-known voice, “do not send me away 
hopeless. Am I nothing to you?” 

“Oh! more than all the world beside,"’ pas- 
sionutely, “ Sydney I cannot bid you go—but 
oh! who will tell Gwendolin ? ” 

And then, even as he caught her in his arms, 
a@ woman with white face and anguished eyes 
stepped forward and joined them 

“ There is no need to tell, I already know the 
truth ! ” 4 





CHAPTER IV. © 


Rosre shrank closer to her lover, clinging 
about him convulsively, whilst he had the grace 
to look thoroughly ashamed. 

“ Sydney,” sail the sweet voice, whose notes 
were now ail jarred and out of tune, “ you are 
free to marry Rosie if you will. I will hold no 
man to a promise he regrets. You have humbled 
me bitterly, but—but it is best I should know 
the truth now than when 400 late it is,” 
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“Upott my honour,” he said. eagerly, us she 
paused, unable to go on, “ I did not mean to 
wrong you; I meant to be a good and honest 
husband towards you.” 

“Yes, sir, because I could help you!” and 4 
faint sneer curved the poor, pale lips. ‘‘ I fully 
understand, but you ‘ never loved me ' (oh! the 
bitter mournfulness of her voice then), and it is 
best we should part.’ 

“ Forgive me,’’ he pleaded, “ let me hope one 
day you w’ll.”’ 

“ T already forgive you.” 

“ And in time you will forget ? ”’ 

“Oh! yes, I shall forget ; I am too cold and 
calm tolové passionately, or regret sorely. Wo / 
You cannot touch me, I cannot bear that yet.” 

“ T would give worlds to know I had not made 
you suffer.”’ 

“ Content yourself, I shall not long suffer, and 
Icome of too prond a race to wear ‘my heart 
upon my sleeve!’ ” 

Then she‘turned to the scared and weeping 
Rosie. 

“T loved and trusted you and you have 
betrayed me, but it is not you I blame. If I 
loved him (and oh !. I did) when never real love 
was spoken by him to me, how should you whom 
he does love be able to resist him? Take him 
from me, a free gift, and—and may he make you 
happier than he has me,’’-and with that she 
turned away, walking with proud step and calm 
mien to the house. ns 

She would have died rather'than let them read 
all she was suffering, all she must suffer for 
weary months, 

She had all the pride and all the courage of her 
ancient race, and not until she reached her room, 
and had locked her door against all intruders did 
her fortitude fail. 

Then, ah! then! what anguish was that upon 
which the white moon and placid stars looked. 

She had fallem on her knees beside her bed, 
and with a hidden face was sobbing in a wild 
and hopeless way. 

She had loved him so dearly, she had trusted 
hinf so wholly, only to find he was false; 
suddenly she lifted her beautiful, agonised face 
to the serene and pitiless sky, crying in a low 
and terrible voice— 

“Oh Heaven, have meroy upon me! Spare 
me this dreadful agony-~my day is over, let 
me dié,”’ and her voine died out in a heart- 
broken wail. es 

Lite one in 2 dream she heard her cousin and 
Sydney enter the house, and crouched ower. 

But any anger she may have entertained 
against them was gone now, overwhelmed by 
thé tide of anguish. She only knew she had 
lost him, she only felt that life for her was 
practically over. 

She wondered how Mr. Marr would receive the 
news, and how she should bear to live at the 
Valley Farm any longer. 

“JT must get away,’ she said, in her aching 
heart. “TI cannot yet bear to see their happi- 
ness! Oh, if I had never come! ”’ 

Tater on, there Game a light, timid knock at, 
her door. 

“Who is it?" she asked; impatiently. “I 
want to be alone.” 

“Ttis I, Rosie; dear cousin, let me in.” 

“ T cannot see yor now, go away. Am I never 
to beat peace?” 

And then she heard the sound of retreating 
footsteps, and knew once more she was alone 
with her anguish and despair. 

How the night wore by she could: not tell, 
only that her tired eyes never closed, and no 
brief season of forgetfulness was granted her. 

She did not go down to breakfast that morning, 
she did not feel equal to meeting her uncle and 
Rosie— perhaps Sydney, and so spent hour after 
hour alone in her room, 

But ventaring down towards noon she heard 
high voices in dispute—Sydney’s sud Mr. 
Marr's, and hardly knowing why she ¢id so, 
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hurried towards the room from which they 
proceeded. 

“J tell you,” Mr. Marr was saying, “I will 
not consent to such an arrangement. Why 
only yesterday you were Gwendolin's aflianced - 
husband! '' 

“She has given me my freedom,’’ said the 
young man sullenly. 

“Which is more than you deserye, although I 
confess she is well rid of such a fickle lover.”’ 

“ But I repeat, sir, I vever loved her! Ours 
would have been a marriage of convenience !”’ 

“On your side, not hers. She is too good aad 
noble to think of marriage withoublove. “And if 
I were to give you my child, what assurance 
have I that yon would net soon weary of and 
betray her, as you have betrayed her cousin ?’’ 

‘You ure very hard upon me, sir! "’ 

“Yes, uncle, it is so,’’ interrupted a gentle 
voice, aud hoth men were startled to find 
Gwendolin, standing pale and calm beside them. 
“You must not let pity for me make you unjust 
to Mr. Carden or Rosie." 

“My dear, I can hardly believe it yet; that 
a man could be so wantonly false to you, that 
my own child should forget her womanly 


and ealm manner. Poor little Rosie; she had 
won her heart’s desire, but at present it had 
brought her nothing but misery and reprvach. 
Her pretty face was all blurred and swollen 
with weeping, her eyes looked dim aud languid, 
as-she lifted them fo her cousin. 

Gwendolin sat down before the window, and 
after a slight hesitation Rosie followed her. 

“ Cousin,” she said piteously, “can you ever 
forgive me?” and sinking on her Knees beside 
Gwendolin began io weep again, “ You would 
if you knew how very miserable I am,’ she 
sobbed. “I know I havedone wrong. I know 
Tama cruel, wicked girl—-and oh! the change 
in father breaks my heart. Ho is #0 abgry, so 
stern with me—he who never gave ine a hars 
word or unkind look, I wish I were dead! I 
wish I were dead!'’ and she buried her face in 
her hands. 

The eldar girl looked down upon her pitifally; 
but in ber pity there was a hate element of 
scorn of . the other’s weakness and transient 


ir. 
“Don’t be foolish, Rosie, all will come 
right, and I forgive you freely, although 
oatatally our intercourse will, for a little 





dignity and honour so far as to rob another of 
her lover!” 


content.”’ 
He looked into the fair, brave face, and his | 
heart ached for her. 
“They have brought this misery on them: 
selves, let them bear it as they may! Oh, 
shame on them so to rob ap orphan girl of 


life I almost wish I hai no child!” 

“ No, dear, no !’’ cried the girl, unutterably 
touched by his love and sympathy. “ You do 
not mean that; you are alittle sore and angry 
now-—for my sake—but you will soon learn to 
think it is for the best. 


Carden! Im not the sort of woman to share 
an empire ; I must have all or none!” 


yourself ——-”’ 
“T am not forgetting myself, dear. I am only 
trying to make you seo the case in its true light. 


-And why should two lives be spoiled because of 


me ?”’ 

* Gwendolin,”’ cried Sydney; “you are an 
angel.” 

She flushed a little at his praise, and a look of 
pain came into her eyes; but she turned to him 
with a gracious smile, and extending her hand to 
him allowed it to rest in his grasp, whilst gently 
she drew him nearer the farmer. 

*t For my sake, uncle, you will never have 
cause to repent,” and reluctantly, almost sullenly, 
he did as he knew she wished, and put out his 
hand to Sydney. 

“Tt is against my will,’’ he said, “ but the girl 
prevails ; only I beg you to be sure of your own 
mind this time. member, Gwendolin, if 
trouble comes of this I am not to blame! ”’ 

“ You need have no fear, uncle ; and now that 
you two are friends I will leave you together,’’ 
and she moved towards the door, Sydney follow- 
ing quickly. 


a mean cur I feel. How little I appreciated 
how altogether unworthy I was of you, how 
shall bless you ! ’’ 

“ Hush!’ she interrupted hurriedly, “ do not 
speak to me, I cannot bear it—yet,” and her 
face was deathly. “There are limits to my en- 
durance,’’ and with that she slipped nt How 
slowly she toiled up to her room! How 
wearily her limbs dragged; she was sick unto 
death with the strangeness and vastness of 
her woe. 

She longed for solitude and quiet, and a feéling 
of anger possessed hers moment when she found 
her room already by Rosie; but she 


happiness and love! For the first time in my 


Knowing now what I | Farm will not lo 
do, ander no circumstances could I marry Mr. | 


“It is all very well for you to forget | 


“ Gwendolin,’’ he said in a low voice, “ I want } hard 
to thank yon fer your goodness, and to say what | 


while, suffer constraint. But you will be 
happy soon, and I—and I[-—oh!” with » 


“ It was unintentional, uncle ; and—and I am | sndden burst of passion, ‘‘ would to Heaven I 
|had never come among 


you!” and — she 
trembled a moment whilst the frightened Rosie 
feared that she would cry. But the weakness 
was already gone, the anguish and reproach died 
ont of her eyes and her voice, and with a 
| gesture of infinite compassion she put her arms 
shout the girl, und stooping, kissed fhe dark 
ead 


* Don’t fret, child; already your father has 
consented to. your engagement, and in a day or 
two will be quite reconciled to it, and forgetful- 
ness will come to me too. Never fear, the Valley 
be mirerable.”” 

Rosie lifted her head then, and with streaming 
eyes thanked her for all hér goodness and for- 
bearance; and Gwendolin listened in a vague 
way, whilst all her heart cried out for peace. 
And when at last she saw Sydney in the garden 
she bade the girl go to him. 

“Qh! but I am such a fright !"’ said Rosie, 
shrinking back. 

Again that look of contempt flashed acrosa 
the other’s face; how could Rosie think of 
such things then? But she said quite evenly,— 

© He will not mind that; he will be anxious 
pe to see you,’ and after a little demur the 
girl went down. 

Then springing up, Gwendolin closed and 
locked her door, and began to pace the room 
hur. iedly ; once she moaned, and once she flun 
out her arms with a wild gesture; but beyon 
this she gave no “igo of her woe. Her tears 
were never ready like Rosie's; and the greater 
her sorrow the more they refused to come. 

‘Oh, how could he ‘be so cruel ?’’ she said to 
her poor heart. “ He should have spated me a 
little. Iloved him eo! I loved him sot She 
cannot understand such passion a* mine, the 
poor weak child; she can never be to him 
what I would have been! She bad so miany 
to eve her, and I, but one; it is bard, most 


Later on, as the 
*T must go away, 


wore away, she said.— 
cannot stay here. When 
I return he will be gone, and I shall learn con- 
tentment,’’ So that evening she broached the , 
subject of her departure to Mr. Marr. ’ 

“ Yes,’ he said, viciously.“ You are being 
driven away frora your proper shelter, and I feel 
as though I had a hand in the shameful thing. 
Where is it you want to go, Gwendolin ?”’ 

“To Rouen. Mademoiselle Beaumaris will 
be pleased to have me, and I will return in 2 
few weeks, dear,” 

“ Your friends will think it strange you should 
return 80 Soon.” : 

“No, no; I shall tell them I have broken 








conquered it, and met girl with quiet face 


ny engagement, and thought it well to leave 
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awhile, so that each might forget more 


a Yon shall not blacken yourself, I will write 
them the whole truth.”’ , 

“That would surely prevent my visit. Let 
me have my own way in this, dear, and I will 
on my return be go docile you shall not know me 
for the same.”’ 

Bo may I ask if you propose to travel alone, 
child ?”’ 

“Why not? None would harm me. Ah! I 
read consent in vtegd eyes, and to-morrow I will 
write Mademoiselle of my coming,’’ and allowing 
no time for reply she hurried away. 

The next three days were anything but com- 
fortable to the inmates of Valley Farm; an air 
of courant hang over them all. -Mr. Marr was 
cold in his manner to Rosie, ani positively rude 
to Sydney Carden; the lovers, were afraid to 
indulge in any exhibition of affection, lest they 
should wound Gwendolin, and call down Mr. 
Marr's anger upon thomselves. 

It was positively a relief to all when the 
morning for her departure arrived. Rosie hel 
her pack her belongings with an alacrity 
hes Pe surprisiag in one so constitutionally 
in 


ning of harvest and he could ill be spared from 
the farm, so that she had refused. 
Now she walked alone in garden, wait- 


ing impatiently for the hour to i 
herself that once away she Should fe ge 
rout and come back “ h-artwhole pte ¢ Eves 
ree.” 

A quick firm sounded along the gravel 


step, 
walks, and looking round she saw Erle Cam.. 


eron hurrying towards her, flushed and 3 
She wae for him to join her. veh 888 
“Ys this true that you are goi 27" h 
asked, informally. ft re } : 
iplanseotcon tention crane 
only be a one, I am so i 
to call on. Mrs, Cameron.”’ yh shat 





CHAPTER Y, 

did not seem to heed-her last words as he 
said,— 

Ph Nadapso. Ypreendpeche dor by 

Ks t are saying? '’ calmly, but with 
her face turned persistently from him, “If I 
am the interested party, tell me.”’ 

“TI have heard 


gaged 
determined to go through life together !” 

“Thetis trae.” 

“Then Miss Marr, Gwendolin, I may speak 
at last.” 

“What do you mean?” then even as she 
looked at him she knew; and «tretching. out 
appealing hands cried. pie 

“No, no! don't say it. Oh, Iam sorry, more 
sorry than words of mine can tell." _ 

But he was s resolute young map, and caught 
= beautiful slender hands in his own whilst 


pleaded. ‘ 

Hear me, Gwendolin, if only for the sake of 
my love; it~is mot so much to ask. Dear, I 
know I should not speak so soon, neither would 
I if I had not heard of your going. I know, too, 
I am not even worthy of you, but at least I will 
love you as Carden never did, and never could. 
I don't want you to give me any promise now, I 
ask you only to think of me—to try w under- 
stand what you are to me, and what my life is 
without you, and, perhaps, in time, you will 
grow to care, if only a little, for me, my darling 


it hd be 
lt been impossible to stay the torrent of 
— words, but mow Gwendolin said remorse- 


" wish I hed known that yun tah Bae tae 
I would have seen ‘you less, I wonld have dove 
my best to break or chil] this love of yours. Do 


: Brle Cam 
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not you see? Oh, you must—you must, that it 
cannot be well with you. TI loved him so dearly, 
and my heart is sore yet with his desertion. 1 
is for this, and that my presence may not pain 
them, that Igo. How can I, remembering him, 
think of you?’ 

* You will forget him; so proud a woman as 
you are would scorn to waste her life upon 
a ‘light ‘o love,’ and when Rosie is his 
wife-——"' 

“Don't!’’. she oried, in sharp anguish. “I 
cannot bear it!*’ 

*T am a brute and a blundering idiot! I 
would not hurt you intentionally for all the 
world contains. i only want to demonstrate to 
you, that I, of all others, love you best, will 
worship and serve you faithfully, and that [ 
honestly believe I can make you happy. Give 
me some word of hope.” 

"TI cannot. I would not beso unjust to you. 
I think I have no power of loving left, but 
should I one day find thas you are dear to me, 
that my happiness lies with you, and you have 
not changed, of my own free will, I will come to 
you and teli you all the truth.”’ 

And with that, he was compelled to be 
conten’. 

* You will return? '’ he begyed, as he parted 
with her at the gate. 

“Oh yes, soon, very soon.’ 

“ And I. may write' you? grant me, at least, 
that privilege ? '’ 

* Yes, you may write—but—but not too 
often; and understand [I do not hold myself 
pledged in any way ; I go away ree!” 

“Do you think I would be so moan as to 
urge an unjust claim? Good-bye, Gwendolin ; 
good-bye, my dear, and don’t quite forget me.” 

As if she could!- She had thought he would 
claim. but a very smull niche in her memory ; 
but as she pursued her lonely journey his 
words rang in her ears, and his honest face, 
with its clear, ardent grey eyes, would rise per- 
sistently before her. 

She was annoyed, but it was vain to struggle 
for forgetfulness ; and from being annoyed she 
began to pity him and to wish it had been in 
her power to make him happy. 

“Why could I not meet him first?’ sho 
thought, “I might have loved him then; he, 
at least, would uot have been false to me.” 

Meanwhile, the lovers, being relieved of 
Gwendolin’s presence, gave themselyes wholly 
up to the enjoyment of the hour; and as Mr. 

arr loved Rosie with an almost idolatrous 
love be could not long cherish anger against 
her; and receiving her once more into his 
fayour, treatel Sydney also with courtesy, 
athough the two men would never be really 
cordial to each other. 

He missed his beautiful niece more than he 
cared to tell, lest Rosie (the jealous little soul), 
should be hurt. 

Home seemed scarcely like home robbed of 
that sweet and beautiful presence ; and often he 
found himself listening for the sound of her low 
musical voice, the ripple of her clear laughter ; 
and ke thought how pleasant it would be once 
again to find her waiting for him at the door 
with a smile and a kiss of greeting. 

The harvest was almost gathered in before 
Sydney Carden left Hildersley, promising to 
return at Christinas. 

His engagement would not alter his way of 
life for some time, he being too poor to marry 
then, and Resie would zo to him portionless. 

Mr. Marr was glad delay was necessary. 

JT will test his affection for the child,” he 
said, “and she is vory young.” 
eron came and went frequently, 
anxious to gain mews of Gwendolin, asking 
wistfully if she would not scon return; but the 
pt ont nothing of such a step in any of her 


So autamn came, and was well advanced when 
Mr, Marr said—- ; : 
“Rose, it is getting rapidly near Christmas, 





write and teil your cousin, Mr. Carden will 
spend it with us, and if it is not painful to her 
to meet him, say how glad—how very glad—we 
shall be.to welcome her,” 

“ It would be nice to have her,” said. Rosie, 
who secretly wished the invite might be refused ; 
she was not a little nervous at the idea of meoting 
her cousin. ‘I don’t think she will come, 
daddy, but I will write.” 

Do, and we will make quite a gala of it 
wish with all my heart she would take up with 
Erle; he is the finest young fellow it ha; been 
my luck to meet,” 

Rosie tossed her head. 

“ He is very well, but——” 

“But he isn’t as handsome as Adonis! 
True, girl, but he has a shrewd brain and a 
good heart. You won't beat those two things 
anyway.” 

And as he retired behind his paper, Rosie 
began her letter. 

The answer came prompily— 

“ Gwendolin to be excused; shoe 
thanked them heartily for their loving remem- 
brance, and would be with them in early spring. 
Mademoiselle Beaumaris was far from well, and 
had begged her to stay with her unti! she could 
obtain a new companion.” 

The farmer was greatly disappointed. 

“I do not believe she will ever return, and I 
am not surprised,’’ he said, sadly. “ Hildersley 
can have no very pleasant associations for her. 
There, lass,” as Rosie flushed painfully, “I did 
not mean to hurt you, but I am deeply pained 
and disappointed. ’’ 

The weeks flew by, andall the maids were deep 
in the mysteries of pudding-making. 

Rosie flitted about, hindering rather than 
helping, and growing prettier every day, until 
even her father 1 & wondered at Sydney’s 
preference. . 

She was so saucy, so merry in ways and words 
for with the passing time her sin against Gwen- 
dolin lay lightly on her conscience. 

It wanted now but four days to Christmas and 
Sydney would soon be with her; thai was her 
constant thought. 

They were sitting at breakfast and the letters 
had just been brought in—two for Rosie, an 
official looking document for Mr. Marr, aud a 
newspaper. 

He opened the latter first, and his eyes im- 
mediately fell upon this heading: “ Failure of 
the Kenyon Bank! Great Frauds!” 


The paper fell from his nerveless grasp, His- 


face was fixed and as white as a dead man’s and 
his eyes stared horribly. 

He tried tos but could not ; he tried fully 
to grasp all this thing meant for him, but his 
brain seemed numbed ; and then, before Rosie 
knew that anything had happened he fell heavily 
to the floor. 

The girl storted up with a soream, and some 
servants rushing in, she implored them wildly to 
lift him up, to run for a doctor, to assure her 
that her daddy was not dead. 

“ Hush, Miss!’’ said one, a sensible girl, “ you 
are doing harm. He is not dead, but in a fit. 
Send Jim for Dr. Buckle. Lizzie help me raise 
the master’s head. TThat’sit! Now loose his 
cravat, Miss Rosie, may I ask you to giye me 
some brandy ?”’ 

But the girl was utterly helpless, moaning and 
wringing her hands, and with a glance of con- 
tempt, another maid. brought a decanter and a 

lass. 

Then, to their relief, Brie Cameron entered 
unceremoniously. 

He hardly seemed surprised at the catastrophe, 
but lifting the weeping girl in his arms carried 
her into an adjoining room, entreating her to 
calm herself, promising his mother should soon 
join her. 

Dr. Buckle arrived very soon 

* Youhere, Cameron ? What is the meaning 
of this seizure ? ” 


* Haven't you seon thefpapers? I guessed 
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how things would be and hurried here at once* 
The Kenyon Bank is closed, and every penny 
Marr had is invested there."’ ; 

* What! Great Heavens. Does Miss Rosie 
know?” . 

“ Tbardly think so, and I for one dare not tell 
her. How is he, doctor?’’ as the latter bent over 
his patient, 

“ Pulling round, I think. Poor fellow! poor 
old fellow. At his time of life, too."’ 

The stertorous breathing was growing quieter; 
the rigid lines of face and form were relaxing, 
and slowly, slowly, the heavy lids lifted, and the 
eyes looked round in a dazed fashion. Then, as 
consciousness slowly returncd, he dragged him- 
self erect with a hoaree cry. 

** You know it, Cameron ?’’ 

The young man grasped his hand, unable to 


“Tam ruined- -beggared, and—oh, Heaven ! 
my little girl!” 

““ Hush! '’ said the doctor; “ you must keep 
quiet, unless you wish for a return of your illness.”’ 

* Quiet under such a calamity as this ? I tell 
you,’’ wildly, “of all my hard-earned savings, 
there is not one penny left. I took such pleasure 
in working for her, in adding pound to pound, 
that when my time came she should suffer no 
want. Heaven visit its anger on those who 
have brought me to this pass! Make their days 
and nights a burden too grieyous to bear."' And 
h_ whole manner was so violent that they feared 
for him; and Erle, stooping, said brokeniy— 

“ For Rosie’s sake be careful! She has none 
but you.” 

The plea was not without effect. 

Mr. Marr strove hard to regain something of 
his ordinary{manner; but already he looked 
much aged and{changed. It was pain aud grief 
to the young man to ree him thus, and hoping 
to rouse him, he said, — 

“Let me bring Rrsie in. 
knows nothing“of this.”’ 

“No, for Heaven’s sake, no! I cannot tell 
her—I cannot strike such a blow at her happi- 
ness! to see?.aill the light and life leave her 
bonny eyes,’fand groaning, he covered his face 
with his arms, 

Dr. Buckle rose, 

_ “Tf you will not tell the poor child, Cameron, 
I must.§i+I do not think, however, the news will 
be so bad if you tell it; 1 am such a blunderer!”’ 

Erle hesitated a moment, then he said, a little 
uncertainly,— 

“Very well; if it is to be done, Jet us do it 
quickly. Wait here until I come back, Dear 
old friend (to Mr. Marr) don’t give way utterly, 
yon have still your child, and she will comfort 
you.” 

Then he went lightly and softly away to join 
Rosie. 

He found her lying with hidden face upon 
a couch, with a maid standing helplessly beside 
her, not knowing what to say to still the torrent 
of Rosie's tears. 

Dismissing the maid, Erle knelt down beside 
the couch, and with gentle force compelled the 
wretched gir) to turn towards him, 

“Rosie, dear,’ he said, speaking as one might 
to a spoilt child “I want you to listen to me; 
stop érying.’’ 

* How can I?’’ she sobbed, “ when he is dying. 
a dadd y, my dear daddy! How heartless you 
ail are !'" 

“No! no! and, Rosie, there is every hope for 
him, if only you will be a good and sensible girl. 
Poor little woman! you will need all your 
courage; but for your father’s sake I am sure 
you will be brave.’’ 

“ Is there anything worse to hear! '’ she asked, 
shiveringly. 

“My dear, yes; and I am such a wretched 
blunderer. Your father's illness is the result of 
a dreadful shock. His paper contained an item 
which completely staggered him. Rosie, the 
Kenyon Bank is closed, and every penny of your 
father's little fortune has gone ! "’ 


Remember, she 


“ What!’ she gasped, sitting erect. “Is all 
lost?’ 


“T am afraid‘so.”’ 

‘Ts there nothing left? Are we quite beg- 
gared ? Shall we have to give up the farm?” 
she demanded hoarsely. 

‘* Rosie, what shall J say to you? Mr. Marr 
is utterly ruined!” : 

She flung herself down amongst her pillows. 

**Oh! itis oruel, it is unjust! How shall we 
live! What shall Z do? Sydney and I can 
never marry now !” 

** Think of your father,” Erle urged, a little 
sternly, being disgusted by her selfishness. ‘‘ He 
is waiting for some word of comfort from you, 
even now.” 

**T have none to offer; do I not want comfort 
myself ?"’ 

‘* For shame, Rosie! All Mr. Marr's thoughts 
are of and for you, all yours are for yourself. 
Are you going to him now, or shall I tell him 
that all his misery, all his illness, is as nothing 
when weighed against your troubles ?” 
~** OF course I am going to him; and it is 
manly to talk to me in such a fashion, when I 
am overwhelmed with grief. But I have heard 
that ‘rats always leave a sinking ship.’ ” 

Erle bit his lip to keep back the angry retort 
Rosie fully deserved; then he said temper- 
ately— 

: Againet such a charge I will not attempt 
to defend myself, it would be too absurd. 
Come, let me take you to your father,” and 
assisting her to rise he led her into the adjoining 
room, 

When he saw her, the blurred and. fear 
swollen face and heavy eyes Mr. Marr held 
out his arms to her, and gathering her close to 
his breast, said brokenly,— :~ 2 

“My Rosie, we must love-each other the 
more, having nothingfleft us now but love.” 
-.“Oh tb” she sobbed, “;I wish I were dead ! I 
am so helpless, so useless, fand it will be horrrid 
to be poor!”? * : 

A look of deepest pity and pain crossed the 
farmer’s face, 

“Poor lassie! poor lassie! it is hard for you}; 
but so long as I have strength to work you 
shall know no hardship. Kiss me Rosie, and 
dry your tears, things might be worse.’’ 

It was piteous to see how he strove to forget 
himself; how for this weak, selfish child’s sake 
he suppressed his own most bitter anguish, and 
would not remember his own overwhelming 
craving for consolation. 

Neither Erle nor the doctor could look on 
unmoved, and Rosie, who until that day had 
been a favourite with both, lost both affection 
and esteem by her selfish words and conduct. 

“ Are you going my way, Cameron?” asked 
the doctor as Mr. Marr reluctantly allowed 
them to take their leave, begging Erle to return 
soon. ‘We will walk together, if you are 
agreeable? ’’ 

“T shall only be too happy!’ My thoughts 
are Snot so pleasant I should wish to be alone 
with them. Poor old Marr! What an un- 
feeling little wretch Mistress Rosie has proved 
herself ! ”” 

“Good Heavens, yes! It makes my heart 
ache to think of Marr shut up alone with her, 
the little baggage! She cares only for herself! 
regrets only the privations she will suffer! By 
the way, Cameron, where is that fine creature, 
Marr’s niece ?” 

“At Rouen. Thanks for suggesting an idea 
to me! I'll write her “the ill news. And if 
she comes she will know how to comfort her 
uncle as no one else would.” 

And, ‘acting on the spur of the moment 
Erle hurried home to write Gwendolin in this 
fashion.— 


“My Dear Miss Marr,— 


“T am grieved to be the writer of ill news, 
but I feel sure you would rather hear the truth 





from me than from a stranger. The Kenyon 





Bank is closed, which means that your unc 
is completely beggared, and Rosie is worse than 
useless fo comfort him. Won't you come back 
to us? Believe me, you were never 80 sorely 
neéded as now. 

“ Yours faithfully, 


“Bete CAMERON.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Two days later a telegram arrived at Cameron 
‘Towers which excited Erle nota little. It con- 
tained these words: . 

“ Please meet me at Waterloo Station, 3.30 
P.M. to-morrow. Tell no one of my coming.” 

The young man's face flushed ruddily. 

“If she does not love me, she has confidence 
in me, and that is the next best thing. Heaven 
bless you, my beautiful darling! and turn your 
heart to me !"’ 

To his mother alone be confided the news ; 
then, walking to the Valley Farm, announced 
his intention of going to town, and asked if he 
could execute any commission for Mr. Marr 
or Rosie. 

Thetatter who was looking pale and ‘weary, 
said petulantly, — 

“ You don’t suppose we have any money left 
for Christmas gifts,do you? And I hoped you 
would not desert us just now.”’ 

“Carden comes to-night, does he not? '? ques- 
tioned Erle a little coldly. “ If I stayed I should 
only be de trop. But-don't be afraid, Rosie, T 
shall be back by the mail ; and, if you will allow 
me, will call inon my;way home.” 


Continued on page 621 of this number. 








TWICE CHOSEN. 


(This story commenced in No. 1969. Baek 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“on! cecit, cecit ! How YoU,HAVE MADE 
- “ME SUFFER!” 

We are nine!’’ said Sir Richard letting his 
eyes glance around upon his guests. 

“Rector, fou are my! oldest and best friend ; 
I can take a liberty with you, Will give 
me a strong arm, and that will le me to 
offer my weak one to Mrs, Lake, We three 
old folks can hobble along{together, and the 
younger ones must follow us.” : 

‘Lord Cafruthers, will you take Miss Thorn- 
dyke? Mrs. Thorndyke will} not, quarrel with 

r. Lake,”’ 

“ And you two, my dears, require no pairing.’’ 

Lord Panuthate had heard-nothing of the 
engagement, and gave a glance of surprise at 
Horrace and. Lilian under “his lashes; but 
the party were on the move, and no explana- 
fion was given. ) 

The dinner was a very recherché one, for the 
Baronet had arranged the ménu himself, to the 
astonishment of the housekeeper; and everyone 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy it. 

The guests were glad to be there, and were 
not ashamed to show their pleasure, 

Sir Richard felt happier than he had done 
for years, and exerted himself to be a good and 
agreeable host. ' 

Lilian was bright as a summer sky, with her 
lover by her side; and Adela was purely happy 
in the joy of others. 

Lord Carruthers was well contented with 
his position, and was devoting himself to her 
amusement, 

The conversation very naturally ‘ran upon 
the A. aon visit to Mentone, with which place 
Lord Carruthers was well conversant, and able 
to give full information as to the best hotels to 
be. found there, &., and Sir Richard grew 
interested in all he said, . 
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“You had better come and be our cicerone. 
Strange if we should all find ourselves there 
before the winter is out !’’ he laughed, 

“J cannot leave my flock.” replied Mr. 
Thorndyke, shaking his head. 

“ Nor I my clients,” remarked the lawyer. 

“No! but you will both be represented by 
your children, Carruthers has neither fold nor 
clients, and nothing on earth to do but amuse 
himself, He ought to try and be of use to his 
friends.”’ 

@ His lordship’s eyes turned towards Adela, 
but hers were fixedSupon a slice of delicious 
ice pudding ; and no wonder, for it looked un- 
commonly good. 

Hadj they been raised, however, he would 
have seen that there was a touch of annoyance 
in their expression, which; did not$bespeak any 

‘easure at the proposition; nor could Sir 
Richard see them, and he was honzstly endea- 
vouring to put things righ' for her. - 

He had heard a whisper of his {lordship’s 
rejection in days gone by, fand his belief was 
that Aaving rejected him she thought him now 
beyond recall, and was‘fretting at the fact. 

He had, therefore, been watching his visitor 
for some time} past, and had come to the 
conclusion that Lord Carruthers still loved 
Adela, and was ready to come forward agaln 
upon the faintest encouragement on her part ; 
and he determined to try and throw them 
together. 

“ [ishall, be travelling in France and Italy,” 
replied his lordship, with as much carelessness 
as he could assume ; “and very possibly | may 
look you up at Mentone, since you promise me 
a welcome.”’ 

“We jshall all be very pleased to have your 
company,’’ returned the Baronet decidedly ; but 
Adela never raised her eyes. 

The Rector felt vexed with her, but knew 
that any word of his would only draw atten- 
tion to his daughter’s silence; so he wisely 
held his peace, merely e ing his pleasure 
that Adela would have so many English 
friends about her, to keep home. green in her 


memory. 

The dessert had been handed round by the 
noiseless, well-mannered servants, who, when 
their duties were done, as quietly withdrew. 

The Baronet looked over his shoulder, to see 
that the coast was clear, then turned towards 
his daughter.’ 

“Speeches,” he said, “have long been laid 
on the shelf, with many other pleasant old- 
world customs; but to-night, my friends, | 
must claim: the privilege of saying a few words 
in honour; of my ,davghter’s birthday, and 
also, engrafted on to that, her betrothal day. 
Lilian, my love to you, and may you be 
happy with the man of your choice, I like 
to have the last word, my dear, so don’t let 
that young thief who-has stolen you from me 
say a number of pretty things he does not 
mean. One man’s gain generally consists in 
another man’s loss.” 

He let his eyes rest upon her kindly, and 
raising, a bumper to his lips, emptied it in her 
honour. 

A buzz of congratulation followed the 
Baronet’s announcement, by which it was 
most plainly evident to al! that his opposition 
was totally withdrawn, and that henceforth 
Horace was to be received as a future member 
of the family at Marsden Hall. ‘ \ 

Mr, Lake no longer thought his client fit for 
Bedlam ; the {fog had cleared away, and he felt 
Very proud as sat there at Sir Richard’s 
well-appointed table, in the reflected light of 
his son’s new honours. 

“Tam sorry you will not allow me to thank 
you, Sir Richard,” said Horace, with feeling; 
“but all the dictionary strung together coul 
never express the gratitude I feel, believe me.”’ 

“Yes! yes! You have got your own way, 











lad. It is wonderful how [amiable people are 
when they have al! they want! I know I am 
myself,”’ 

“Does that happy state of existence ever 
arrive really?'’ asked Lord Carruthers, with 
a smile. 

“It did with me, ’ replied the Baronet, in a 
low voice, with a far-off look; “but it was too 
bright to last. We should need no Heaven if 
it were to do so,”’ 

And they all knew ‘that the perfect happi- 
ness he referred to had been found in the wife 
of his love; and he threw a solemn silence 
upon them, 

* * * . * 

“Father,’' said Horace. as he drew Mr. 
Lake aside into a quiet corner of the spacious 
drawing-room. “ [I had not time to ask you 
What you meant about its costing Sir Richard 
five hundred pounds for me.to go to Mentone !"’ 

“Well, my boy, he has promised to pay 
your salary While you are there, and that of 
po saree else to do your work pro tem., and he 
will of course consider you his guest during 
your stay.”’ 

“1 could not accept it,’ returned Horace, 
firmly. 

“ What! don’t you want to go?’ asked Mr. 
Lake, in astonishment. 

“ More than anything. But neither you nor I 
could play such an unhandsome part.’’ 

“T don’t quite see that,’’ 

“Don’t you? then J do. I could not make 
money out of Lilian’s father !”’ 

“I don’t look at it in that light. 
ness transaction,”’ 

“ Nonsense, father ! there is no business about 
it; had there been it would have been all right. 
So long as you did not know of the existigg 
relations between us you were not to be blamed 
for entertaining the idea; but now the thing is 
impossible.” 

* What do you propose, then? ”’ 

“ Bob would undertake my work for me, I’m 
certain.” 

“ Your brother is very good-natured ; I dare- 
say he would. You can ask him at any rate.’’ 

“I'll get someone to stand in the gap; and as 
to my own salary—l’1l do without it.’’ 

* You're rather Quixotic! You'll offer to pay 
Sir Richard for your board next.” 

“Not I! 1 should be sorry to insult him,”’ 

“J didn’t know how far your pride might 
carry you,’’ returned Mr. Lake, snappishly. 

“ Father! you know I am right.”’ 

And the lawyer did know it, and that he was 
wrong, and for that very reason he felt out of 
humour with his son for making him feel the 


It is a busi- 


ct. 

Sir Richard had not once remained in the 
drawing-roem to listen to music since the voice 
of the woman he idolized had ceased to fill it 
with rich melody. Now he walked to the fine 
old grand piano, and opened it himself. 

His daughter’s voice, and musical talent, had 
been well cultivated at his desire; but when she 
sang he had shut himself away from the sound 
of her music as far as he could; and, knowing 
this, Lilian had entirely given up singing when 
he was in the house. 

“ Horace,”’ he saiij, “find Lilian’s songs for 
her,”’ and turned away. 

The girl gave a timid glance at him, and he 
looked back with a reassuring smile. 

“Let us hear what you can do, my dear,’’ he 
laughed. ‘“ None of your new-fangled runs, but 
just an old simple song, such as I heard in my 
youth,” 

And Lilian sang him the old refrain, “ Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ 

There was a ring in-her voice which reminded 
him of her mother’s, and tears rose to his eyes 
as he listened, but Lilian’s powers fell very far 
short of those of the dead woman, 

She was nervous, moreover, and did not feel 
that she had done her best, and was in haste to 
quit her position, 





* she said? 


“Dela, do sing us something!’ 
eagerly, 

“ Yes, Adela, do!’’ added the Baronet, 

“I often hear you sing over your work—a 
soft litile lullaby.” 

“Must I give you an o'd song too?” she 
queried kindly. 

“‘ By all means, yes; my ears 
cated to the new.”’ 

“Some of the bailads of the present day 
are really beautiful; I must teach you to like 
them, I think; but I will humour you to- 
night,’’ and she sat down, and gave that touch- 
ing old song, “She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” 
and the salt tears fell one by one unheeded 
down the old man’s wrinkled cheeks; for the 
wife he loved, who was growing to perfection 
in God’s garden, used to sing that very song 
to him ; and once more she seemed to be there 
with him in the old room, and ail his guests 
were for the time being forgotten. She and 
he were alone, and their love was new. 

He gave Adela no-word of thanks, but sat 
as one spellbound, and she sympathising in 
his mood, and understanding it, crept away 
into the dimly-ligbted conservatory, as she 
thought unobserved; and leanins her aching 
head against the cold glass of the door, she 
looked cut with blind eyes into the darkness 
beyond, 

“Tt is like my life!’ she murmured 
passionatviy. “Black as Erebus! Oh! Cecil, 
Cecil! how you have made me suffer ? ”’ 

* Dela! what is the matter? ’’ asked Lilian’s 
soft voice near her, 

*“ Nothing Lil, nothing.”’ 

“Dela, darling, | heard what you said just 
now.’’ 

“Did you?” returned the other wearily. 
“ Well, it did not amount to much,”’ 

“That is true; it only told me what I have 
long known, that you are unhappy, and I feel 
such a wretch to be in the sunshine while you 
are in the shadow.” 

* Nonsense, Lil, I do not pretend to be high- 
minded, and say I am content to be in the 
shadows. I should love the sunshine as well 
as any other girl; but Lil, I do strive to grow in 
it, todo what good I canin my generation. I 
don’t want it to wither me up, and render me 
useless, but it is very hard to do so.”’ 

“ Poor, poor old gic! ! So it is Cecil, after all. 
You once promised to tell me all about it.’’ 

“Did I promise? Well, I couldn’t, Lil, 
then, and I can’t now. I may get usel to it 
by-and-by, and be able todo so, but not yet. 
Don’t ask me questions, there’s a dear, oaly 
thank Heaven that you have gained the heart 
of a man who would as soon mistrust his own 
honour as your faith and love.’’ 

* Surely no one who knows you could mis- 
trust you, Scamp, darling ?”’ 

“There! there! I have said enough! too 
much, Go away, Lil; I want to be alone,”’ 

* You would not be if I obeysd you, Lord 
Carruthers has been waiting for you as faith- 
fully as a watch-dog. His eyes have been 
fixed upon the door ever since you passed in 
here.” 

“Oh! let me have a little peace to-night, 
there’s a dear girl,’”’ said Adela impatiently. 

“1 wish you liked that man, Dela,’ 
whispered Lilian, “He is good and true.”’ 

“‘T can well believe it; but, oh! Lilian, to 
love once with me means to love till the end, 
and I shall love Cecil while life jasts.”’ 

“It may come right, darling,’’ said Lilian, 
very softly. ‘Who ever could have dreamed 
that Horace and I should now be so happy? ”’ 

“ Lil, my trouble makes me seem selfish, 
but I am more than glad and thankful for 
your joy.”’ 

“Tt you are selfish Dela, darling, may all 
the world become so,’’ ended Lilian with 
warmth, as she clasped her friend’s hand 
lovingly in her own. 
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The carriage was’ summoned, and the party 
broke up. 

After warmly thanking Sir Richard for all 
his kindness to their son, and his hospitality 
to themselves, Mr, Lake and his good-tem- 
pered wife withdrew to get into their outdoor- 
clothing, warm wraps having been ne_ess'tated 
by the fact that they had been driven to the Hall 
in an open trap. Mr. and Mrs, Thorndyke, who 
had come in the close carriage, lagged behind, 
to tell the Baronet how rejoiced they were at the 
issue events had come to. 

“It is so much better sanctioned,’’ remarked 
the Rector, wisely. “Lilian was too staunch 
ever to have given her lover up. It was easy 
enough to tell her that it was her dufy to be 
obedient ; but who in their heart could blame 
the girl for her truth?” 

“They say everythirg comes to the man who 
waits!’’ returned Sir Richard; “and so the 
young people have found it; and no one is 
much more surprised than I am _ myself,’ 
laughing. 

“I wish I. could see Adela as happy as 
Lilian!*’ said Mrs. Thorndyke, wistfully, as 
she watched Lord Carruthers saying a few part- 
ing words to the girl. 

“T am sure she could be if she choose!’’ re- 
plied Sir Richard, meaningly, as his eyes 
iollowed hers. 

“| quite agree with you!“ said the Rector; 
“but girls are full of strange fancies! When 
we wish things they are dead against them, but 
if they once Rnd out we consider a man a detri-4 
mental, it is all up with the affair. No one else 
will do!’’ 

“There is no incentive like opposition,” 
laughed the Baronet. “If I . had another 
d ughter { should insist upon her marrying the 
man to whom I most strongly objected. With 
the light ot experience thrown upon the subject, 
1 should- have no fears as to the result.”” 

Horace and Lilian here came out from behind 
the heavy folds of the window curtains. 

“} heard your treason, father!’’ she said, 
with a shy smile. 

“Who was to know you were in there, star- 
gazing?” replied Sir Richard, somewhat taken 
aback. “You should have coughed to attract 
our attention! Listeners seldom hear any good 
of themselves ! ” 

** Well, we did not much mind what we heard; 
did we, Horace? *’ 

“ Come lad, we can make room for you in the 
carriage! It wiil save you the run home!”’ 
said the Rector, kindly. ’ 

“| fear my legs are not telescopic! ’’ returned 
Horece. ‘ No, thanks, I shall enjoy the walk! 
Lilian and | have ascertained that it is a ‘lovely 
night; and I want a word with Sir Richard 
before I start |” 

“ As you will. Where is Adela?’’ 

She stepped forward readily. 

“ Good-night, my dear! You will come home 
for a few days before your departure—to get 
your things together ?”’ 

ope wil come to enjoy a peep at you and 
mother! ’’ she corrected. 

“Well, it sounds prettier put like that !'’ and 
he stooped and kissed her. 

* Suppose we look for_you to-morrow, then ?’’ 
suggested Mrs. Thorndyke. 

“With Sir Richard’s permission,” replied 
the girl, turning towards him. 

“ Say the next day, my dear! I shall be tired 
to-morrow, and duil too! Excitement brings 
reaction! Stay with me to-morrow, child! ”’ 
he said, softly. 

“Very well! The following morning, then, 
expect me, mother dear!” and she raised her 
face fot her mother’s kiss, 

Good-byes were exchanged, and the carriage 
went swiftly away down the drive, Lord Car- 
rithers’ pulling up at the Hall door in its 
stead, : 

“ Then we shall meet again at Mentone?’’ 
said his Lordship, ag he took Adéla's white hand 


within his own, and looked down into her eyes. 
“ Miss Thorndyke, will you give me a welcome 
when | arrive? ”’ 

“ We shall all do that!’’ she answered, in a 
matter-of-fact way ; “and no doubt Sir Richard 
will be pleased to see one of his own countrymen 
again!’’ and she drew away her hand quietly, 
but firmly. 

“You will find plenty of English families in 


Mentone! ”” 


*¥es: but he has lived sd quiet a life ; he is 
not likely to know them !”’ 

“ That is true.”’ 

“Ts it_pleasant there? ’’ 

Very! Won't you enjoy sitting with open 
windows, even in winter time?” 

“Tmmensely |”? 

“And you will revel in the spring flowers ? 
They are simply exquisite | 

“Tam sure 1 shall, They are the fairest of 
all which the year produces, and that is saying 
something.”’ 

‘Have you ever seen’ the conservatories at 
my home, Miss Thorndyke? You have never 
honoured Warminster Towers since I have beea 
its owner, but you may have been there before 
then ?”’ 

“ We have not much time for running about,”’ 
replied Adela, indifferently. ‘I don’t think I 
ever was there, even in childhood,” 

“ should be glad if the Rector and Mrs. 
Thorndyke would bring you over to luoch one 
day. I should like you to see the hot-houses, 
since you care for flowers.’ 

“Iam very-fond of them, indeed, but you see 
my time at home will be brief. You mast 
excuse my seeming ungrdacious, but we could 
not manage it.”’ 

He heaved a sigh of disappointment. 

“{ must hope for better luck upon your re- 
turn,” he said, regretfully. “ And now, good- 
bve. When next we meet it will not be upon 
English soil. Heaven bless you.’ 

Then he turned from her, mingled with the 
rest, and went his way. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ GOOD-BYE.”’ 


“ Wart for me, darling, to say good-night !’’ 
whispered Horace to his fiancée, ‘I want a 
word with your father before I Jeave,”’ 

“] will be in the library,” she answered, 
promptly; and passing over to Adela, who was 
standing thoughtfully apart, she linked her hand 
through her arm, and led her from the room. 

“ Haliol’? said Sir Richard, watching the 
movement. ‘ What’s up now? They have 
left us alone on purpose! ’’ 

“ That is quite true, sir. 
me have a word with you.”’ 

“I thought everything was settled,” an- 
swered the Baronet somewhat impatiently. 
“Are you not satisfied with the arrange- 
ments? ’’ 

“ Sir Richard,’’ said Horace gravely. *‘ Do 
you really wish me to go to Mentone with 

‘ou P”? 

* Lilian does, and-that is much the same 
thing,’ he answered. ‘Don’t you care about 
the trip ?”’ 

“€ More than I can tell you.”’ 

“Then the matter is settled. What is there 
to talk about? We shal! start on the morning 
of this day week.’’ , : sgh 

“Sir Richard you have been more than kind; 
most thoughtfal and generous in your offers to 

my father concerning me; but when he accepted 
them conditionally upon my liking the scheme, 
he was not aware of the relations existing 
between us. He considered it a business trans- 
action, for which you were ready and yg to 
pay handsomely. As it is, although I gladly 
accept your kind invitation to accompany you to. 


I asked Lilian to, let 





Mentone, and stry with you there, you must 





allow me to decline, with many thanks, re. 
muneration for services I do not perform; and 
my young brother will, I feel suce, do my work 
in the office during my fe” aie 

“Does your father agree to this ? ’ asked Sir 
Richard, 

‘* Of course, he does, sir !”” 

“Did he su this line of conduct?” he 
inquired, with a keen look. 

“* Not exactly.” 

“Didyou?” 

‘1 told my father my opinions! ”’ 

“ And did he agree with them ?”’ 

** They came fresh to him; he had not con- 
sidered the subject, but he sees that I am 
right.” 

The Baronet remained in thought, 

“ You're a proud lad,” be said at » with 
a smile breaking over hig handsome face. “ Are 
you quite decided in this course?” 

“ uite ! ”» 

“ Well, well, I like you none 
your independence 
refuse to accept bread 
house?’ 

‘« Cer-ainly not, sir. Jam more than grateful 
for the kind thought which will enable me to 
spend the next few months by my dear giri’s 
side, and | thank you very much, I have had a 
bs happy day, the happiest I have ever known, 
and now | must not keep you up.” 

“No, lad. Send Adela to me, and make your 
adieux to your lady love,”’ and he shook Horace 
warmly by the bh nd. 

“Dela,” said the latter, as he’ entered the 
library, “‘ we have you to thank for it all. Is 
there ass, Be can do to. prove our apprecia- 
tion of your kindne.s? No brightness we can 
bring into your life?” 

““ Nothing, my friend,’ she answered, with 
a smile, “ think of Lilian, not of me. Don’t you 
know, Horace, I’m always bright?” 

“Scamp, scamp, don’t tell tarradiddles | '’ 
said Lilian, winding her arms about her. 

“ Did not Sir Richard ask for me?” she 
questioned, suddenly? 

* Yes, he did,’’ confessed Horace. 

‘* Then why did you nof tell me so?’ she 
cried, impatiently, and walked quickly towards 
the door ; but before she niaceed it. she turned 
back. ‘ I’ma regular Goth,” she said, with re- 
gret in her tone; “ bet 1 am more pleased than 
| can explain at all that has happened to-day. 
Dear old friends both, I congratulate you from 
my heart.”’ 

Then she kissed Lilian, held Horace’s hand, 
and passed quietly out of the room. 

“Js it Carcuthers?” asked Horace, after a 
pause, “ Dela cares for someone, I’m snre.’’ 

“ No; itis not his lordship,” replied Lilian, 
sadly. “ Lwish she could hke himr; he would 
make her a loving husband, and he worsbips 
her.’’ 

“| have thought so for a long time. _ Well, 
who is it, Lilian ?”? 

“Why you, of course, boy. Does not your 
vanity tell youso?”’ _, 

“ Can’t say it does. Had Scamp. made love 
to me, little woman, who knows but she might 
have cut vou out !”" he laughed. 

“ Aud saved me from a life of misery, eh? 
Well, dear, these thinys are written, 1 suppose, 
and you and I were meant to torment each other, | 
as you could’nt get ass, 

“ Do you think I ever tried, darling?’ he 
asked, looking at her with lover’s eyes. 

“ [am quite sure of one thing,’’ she returned, 
roguishly. s 

“ And that is?” 

“ That Dela never did, or you, or any other 
man, would have been at her feet,’’ she continued, 
with a smile. 

“Then why is she sad at heart, for that is 
what I feel she is ?”’ 

“ Horace, our dear old Scamp. doesn’t tell her 
secrets, even to me, so it is of no use for you to 


question me about them, 
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“ All right, I understand; I’m not to | 
know,” he Sebed. 

‘* No, nor I either, for the matter of that, and 
it does not seem loyal to talk of, and speculate 
upon, what she doesn’t wish to tell, does it?’’ 

“ Perhaps you’re right, dear ; and now, sweet- 
heart, I must go. Are you quite contented with 

ur choice, little woman ? ’’ 

“ Quite,” she answered, letting both hands 
creep into his, while her soft dark eyes met his 
own, full of confidence and deep affection. 

“| would not exchange you for the most 
eligible parti in the whole world.’’ 

Then he stooped and kissed her with a lover's 


fervour, 

“ Pm the happiest man on earth, darling,” 
he whispered—" the very happiest, my little 
love! "? 

“And J’m not altogether miserable, old 
boy,’ she answered, mischievously, as~ she 
nestled in his arms in ect confidence. 

“That is good ring,’’ he laughed; 
“ happiness is making you saucy, Lilian!” 

Me wants me to be saucy, you know,”’ 

“Does he? Did he tell you so?” 

* He wishes me to e ike. Dela, and she is 
saucy, goodness knows es 

“She is Scamp,’’ replied her. lover, “ and 
you afe my own dear love. Scamp is the 
dearest gir] in all the world, and you are 
dearer ; but neither of you must be like 
the agar ggg sceramh el guar ‘ 

“1 think nn 4 aeons p 8 said 
Lilian, softly. “1 must be m tO. you, 
because you have learnt Pony er ea I am, 


ng tO.care for me, as he wants me 
the nearer I can come up to Dela 
the more he will like me, so I must be very 
t and cheery with him.’’ 
“ Right you are, little one; and now, good- 
night, Heaven bless you, dear! Only two 
years more, Lilian, and then-———”’ 
He clasped her to him in an almost boyish 


“If ; want me c then, don’t choke me 


“You have given yourself to me, you know— 
have not?” 
“ Horace, you must go,” she said, suddenly. 
“ Little traitor! you are laying up hea 


punishment, to be paid in the future wi 
interest.’’ 
“I'm not greatly afraid,” she answered, 


i against his shoulder, and turn- 
ing her ripe lips up for his farewell kiss. “ Is 
I that you are to go abroad with 

me, love? 


* “It is indeed, Lilian, dear; your old father 
is a brick. We shall grow awfully fond of 
him, I am sure,”’ , : 

“| wish he had always been like this,’’ said 


she, thoughtfull 5 ; 
Lay or aan aah never have disobeyed 
Stuck to me,’* 

case, I t ei 
‘for you are the one being in 
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“And yet I have never seen you look 
gps «wi 

“There is pleasure even in the sacrifice of 
self, child, when one knows that the holocaust 
is appreciated,’’ he returned, with a smile. 

“Unselfish pleasure is the purest of all,” 
said Adela. “And now let me thank you for 
all you have done to please me, and to make 
7 my happy,” and she stooped and kissed 
im, 


“T am more than repaid, my dear,” he 
returned, and pressed his lips to her white 
hand, like any young gallant. 

* And now,”’ 
very tired. Let. me give you an arm upstairs, 
you will be glad a long rest. Don’t let 
anyone call you to-morrow; have your sleep 
out, and ring the bell when you awake.”’ 

‘Vi follow your advice, my dear. 
fess I’m fairly done up.” ~ 

ha he leant nenray upon the girl's arm. 

“You must save } your strength for your 
journey," sheadded 

Adela, | am $0 glad you are coming with 
us, my dear! *’ he earnestly, ‘' My life will 
be a dull thing when you go out of it, my child. 
Do you think the Rector would let me adopt 
you?’ 

She tooked round with an amused smile, but 
his face was very grave. + 

* Would not papa laugh if you asked him’? ” 
she replied merrily. 

“You don’t think he would consent? *' 

“You forget I am his one little ewélamb,”’ 
she said gently. 

“No, no! I donot but he has his wife; he 
does not need you asI do,’ he answered with 
feeling. 

“Do you care for my company so ve 
much ?’’ she said kindly. “Well, I shail be 
by your side to teaze you for a long, long time. 
You will be quite weary of me before the winter 
is out,’’ 

“ Perhaps it would be better for me if I could 
be so,’’ he replied sadly. 

Adela smiled. 

“It would not be fiattering to my self-es- 
teem,’’ she admitted. ‘No, Sir Richard, 
don’t let me stay till you grow tired of 

” 


I con- 


“ No fear of that, my child,” he replied earn- 
éestly, looking at her beautiful changing face. 
“No one could do that,’’ and he left her 
at his chamber door with no other word of fare- 
well, 

* . 2 * 

The intervening week between Lilian’s 
birthday, and the day upon which the party 
were to start for Mentone, was a bustling 


one. 

Adela had thoroughly enjoyed her little bit of 
home-life, greatly as she was petted and miade 
much of at Marsden Hall. Her father’s kind 
words, and her mother's gentle looks, were very 
sweet to her, after having been in a measure 
without them for some time; and the hours 
py’ 4 spent rat their needle-work, sittin 
at the 's side by the fire, weye happy and 


ones, 

“¥ wonder,” said Mr. Thorndyke, upon one of 
these occasions, “I wonder I have not heard 
from’ I wish he had chanced to come 
in upon us while you were at home, Adcla— 
don’t you? ’’ 

The girl’s fingers trembled so that she could 
not for the moment make a single stitch ; but in 
a short time’ she raised a quiet white face to her 
father’s. 

. “I daresay he will get on very well without 
me, papa. I was scarcely more than a child 
when we struck up a friendship, and that was a 
ve while ago.”’ ; 

iy he.has been here since that." 

ay after a thoughtful pause, Mr. Thorn- 


“i think it off with 
‘so well his last visit, my 


Tia 


she continued, “you must be | 





A roseleaf hue crept into her pale cheeks, but 
she met her father’s eyes bravely. 

‘‘Perhaps not,’’ she replied very quietly. 
“Twenty years’ disparity makes people look 
at things from a different standpoint, of 
course.”” 

‘I thought so’’ laughed ‘the Rector, “and 
neither yon nor Cecil would give up your opinions 
to save your lives.’’ 

* J should not, decidedly ; unless 1 saw myself 
to be in the wrong.’’ 

* Would you then P’ 

“Certainly; would not he?”’ 

“Thardly know; Cecil is rather what men 
call" pig-headed’; no doubt he considers it firm- 
ness, but I don’t ; yet he has a generous nature, 
and if he could be made to see that he had been 
wrong or unjust he would be more than willing 
to make reparation.”’ 

**But it would be hard to make him see his 
error?” 

‘Very, ! should fancy.” 

“ That is quite the estimate I have formed of 
his character.’’ 

“ You have been studying it, then ?” 

“It is a way I have, dad,’ she answered, 
with a smile. “ I cannot gothrough the world 
with my eyes shut. I must analyse my friends 
peculiarities when I am in their company ; and 
do you know, | often find that they are so 
different from what we fancy them to be.’”’ 

“ Sir Richard, for instance.” 

* Yes, indeed! Who ever could have believed 
him to be what he is; shut away as he has been 
behind tkat screen of resetve, which he had 
placed around him.,”’ f 

‘* T have always known him for a good man, 
although of late, like all the world, | thought 
sorrow had hardened and soured him,’’ 

“ He is not hard, dad, nor sour either, but he 
has suffered very much.” 

And after a pause Adela looked up with one 
of her own smiles. 

“ Doeither of you want to get rid of me? ” 
she asked, 

“ To get rid of you, child? Heaven forbid,’’ 
returned her mother, with a look of surprise. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, mother mine; I’m not 

‘ing to be married or anything dreadful,’’ she 
fughed, but Sir Richard would like to adopt 
me, if you are tired of me at home}!”’ 

“ Greedy old rascal !’’ exclaimed the Rector, 
joining in her mirth; “he has had you for 
weeks, and is going to have you for months; 
and now he wants to keep you altogether. No, 
no, my little Dela, your poor dad must not be 
quite forgotten!” 

Adela laid her work down, and knelt in her 
old childish way beside him. 

“ Do you want to go, my dear?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“No, father!’’ she answered, readily: “1! 
am very fond of Sir Richard and Lilian, but 
fonder still of you and mother !”’ 

“T need not havé inquired,’’ he asserted, with 
alookof contentment. “ Need I, my dear?’ 

* I don’t think so, dad,” she replied, and Jaid 
her head upon his shoulder, and was very quiet 
and still, 

Time does not tarry; and Adela's trunks had 
to be packed for her journey. As she looked at 
them, and then at her parents, a pang of regret 
shot through her warm heart. 

She did not atall like to leave them now the 
hour for doing so was drawing near. She was 
really going for the sake of Sir Richard, whose 
minh appeared set upon the project, and she did 
not wish to disappoint him, because he was still 
weak and ill, and because he had done so much 
to please her. 

ut now that she looked at her father, the 


thought came to her that he was altering very: 


much, and a fear took possession of her. 

Words came to her lips, She longed to ask 
him if he were ill, but she wisely kept silence 
until he left the room, when she fnadired 
anxiously about his health, 
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ADELA ENELT IN HER OLD CHILDISH WAY BESIDE THE RECTOR, 


“1 do not think he is really ill, darling |!” 
answered her mother kindly; ‘‘ and you must 
not spoil your holiday by fretting about him; 
but we must not hide from ourselves the fact 
that your dear father is not strong. I made him 
see the doctor yesterday, and he says there is no 
cause for alarm if he will only take moderate 
care of himeelf.’’ 

“But when did he ever do that, mamma? 
Papa's energy is beyond his power.’’ 

“ Quite true, dear girl. He says himself he 
means to wear eut, and not to rust out.”’ 

“Yes; but for our sakes he must not wear 
out before his time! "’ replied Adela, with a sad 
** Shall I beg him not to work so hard, 
before I go?”’ 

“ Do dear, if you like! I will leave ycu alone 
with him when he comes in! ”” 

He did so shortly after, and the girl placed her 
arms fondly about his neck, 

“ Father, dear!’’ she said, “ I have a parting 
favour to ask! "’ 

“ Have you, my child? If it be in my power, 
it is granted before you name it.’’ 

* It is ay within your power, dad! I want 
you to take more care-of yourself—not to go 
out a!l weathers, and to work less hard alto- 
gether,”’ 

© You have asked what is difficult, Dela, I 
cannot refuse to bury a man because it is 
raining, nor to marry a couple when J am tired ;. 
but | will remember your affectionate solicitude, 
and spare myself when it is possible; and with 
that my little girl must be satisfied. Come 
back with roses upon your cheeks instead of 
lilies, my darling, and I shall be repaid for 
having deprived myself of your company.”’ 

“And let me see you look hale and strong. 


when 1 return, dear dad, and then, please} 


Heaven, we shall have a bright spring, and a 
happy summer together.’’ 





He kissed her, spoke to her of her journey, 


and then she went upstairs to dress, Every 
little detail of her pretty chamber seemed dear 
to her now she was about to leave it. Things 
which she had scarcely before noticed suddenly 
obtruded themselves upon her attention. Her 
father’s books, her mother’s work, all speaking 
to her of a happy home-life, 

A waive of regret flooded her mind. How 
little she had thought of that home-life lately! 


Her heart had been so _ filled with painful long- | 


ings, and useless thoughts of the past, that the 

happiness which really was her own, had been 

dwarfed out of its truly beautiful proportions, 
She had not :ealised it while she had her 


, home, but now that she was leaving it, even for 


atime, the truth became apparent. 
were opened. 

She groped her way downstairs, almost blinded 
with tears; was clasped in her father’s arms, 
and held to her mother’s breast. She heard 
their loving voices, wishing her ‘ God-speed ’’ 
in a far oe cea way, and was soon in the 
Hall carriage going towards Marsden as quickly 
as the horses could carry her. 

“ It is hard to part with her,”’ said the Rector, 
as it passed out of sight, “ but 1 could not refuse 
Sir Richard’s request. We must never forget 
that we are indebted to him for this living, which 
enabled us to marry. Dearly as 1 loved you, 
Mary, I could never have asked you to be a 
curate’s wife on a hundred and fifty ‘pounds a 

ear.’? 

“T would have accepted you, Edward, if you 
had only had the fifty without the hundred,”’ 
she returned, with a loving smile. 

“T believe it,’ hejsaid earnestly. “ My dear, 
you have been a good and faithful wife to me, 
and the knowledge that such is the case, and 
that you have cheered me along life’s road for 
many years, and often through rugged paths, 


Her eyes 


will give you contentment when the snows of 
time have fallen upon your head, and you may, 
perchance, no fonger have me: by your side,” 
and he drew his wife’s hand through his arm 
and led her indoors. 


(To be continued next week.) 


Tue number thirteen fi 
in the Last Supper of Christ and His twelve 
aposties. In Christian countries the supersti- 
tion was confirmed, but it is much anterior to, 
Christianity. Thirteen at dinner, in old Norse 
mythology, was deemed unlucky, because at a 
banquet in the Valhalla, Loki once intruded, 
making thirteen guests, and Baldur was slain, 
The Turks dislike the number so much that it is 
almost expunged from their vocabulary, and the 
Italians never use it in making up the oumbers 
of their lotteries. | No house in Paris bears this 
number, and persons, called Quatorziennes, 
hold themselves in readiness to make a four- 
teenth at dinner parties. 

On the other hand, the horseshoe is a 
token of good luck. An old legend has it that 
| the devil one day asked St, Dunstan to shoe his 
| “ single hoof.” Dunstan, recognizing him, tied 
| him to the wall, and parposely put the devil to so 
| much pain that he roared for mercy and pro- 
} mised never to enter a place where he saw a 
| horseshoe displayed. The stperstition holds 
to-day. ’ 

“ Straws laid across my path retard ; 
The horseshoes nailed, each threshold’s guard.” 


res as a superstition 





Next week a long complete sensa- 
tional Love Story of 20,000 words will 
appear entitied:— 


AN INIQUITOUS MARRIAGE. 
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“SHE HAS ONLY FAINTED,'’ SAID MR, BERESFORD, SIMPLY, 


IVY’S. PERIL. 


SUMMARY. 


Dr. Marcus Ward, a clever young surgeon,”had been 
trying for eleven months to work up a practice in a 
London suburb, and was almost despairing of ever doin 
so, when he is asked to visit Mrz. Gresham. Hé is we 
paid for his duty, but the case baffies him. Mr, Gresham 
seems kind and affectionate to his wife, and the nurse, 
Jane, very attentive, but Dr. Ward is inclimed to suspect 
both. Fresh medical advice is sought, but before Dr. 
Gorden arrives Mrs, Gresham is dead. There is one 
chi'd of the marri gitrl—at a bearding school, and 
during one of Dr, Ward's visits Mrs. Gresham had made 
him bg pee that if ever her daughter was in necd of a 
friend he would help her. Within a few days of Mrs. 
Gresham’s death Dr. Ward leaves London to take up an 
appointment abroad. The news comes as a welcome 

prise to Mr. Gresh and the nutsé Jane, who are 
staying = ata Len acne — sea aoe is the 
only person likely to have inquired nto the cause 
of Dora Gresham's death. : 











(This story commenced last week. We have 
still a few copies left and the Publisher will 
endeavour to mect all demands. The number 
can be ordered through any Newsagents, or sent 
post free for three halfpence.) 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STORY. 

In an old country town in the West of 
England, where the stir and bustle of latter- 
day excitement seems to have made but little 
impression, in one of those quaint, picturesque 
places which seem quite fifty years behind the 
times, two people stood in earnest conversation. 

I am bound to confess conversation was one 
of the few things ple ever were earnest 
about at Starham. It was a dear old place; 
but it was sleepy and lethargic toa If 





you went shopping in the morning the trades- 
people seemed. hardly to have recovered from 
“night’s slumbers; if you deferred your 





expedition till the afternoon the morning’s 
labours had exhausted their energies. 

It was a marvel how the shopkeepers got 
on, They owed it, perhaps, to the fact that 
their failing was common to them all. If one 
brisk, wide awake London salesman had ap- 
peared they might have had to change their 


say “might” advisedly; I cannot speak 
with any certainty, for the good people of 
Starham and the neighbouring villages had 
grown so used to the drowsy state of things 
around them they might have found any change 
displeasing. 

But to return to the two people who stood 
talking at the corner of the quaint, old High- 
street—a girl and a man, both of gentie birth, 
both good to look at; but pray dismiss from 
your mind any suspicion of a love affair be- 
tween them. . 

Ivy Carew was barely nineteen, and the 
Rev. Hugh Ainslic would never see fifty again, 
for more than fourteen years had passed since 
Marcus Ward sailed for the far East, and his 
quondam friend the curate had developed iato 
a middle-aged vicar, 

“Tt is quite true,’’ said the girl, eagerly, 
looking into her old friend’s face. ‘ Meadow 
View is let at last! My uncle is delighted.” 

Miss Carew was an orphan. She lived with 
her uncle, a wealthy baronet, at Southlands, a 
pretty estate three miles out of Starham. 

Meadow View was the dower house, and it 
had been a t vexation to Sir John that for 
more years than his niece could remember no 
tenant had been found for the handsome red- 
brick house, whose neatly-kept grounds joined 
ai a. “apo 

r. Ainslie grew grave as he listened, 

“ And the tenant i 





She laughed, 


“No one knows anything about him, except 
| that he is a widower and enormously rich," 


‘‘1 wonder what his object can be in 
coming P”’ 

“Country air, I believe. They say he is 
almost a millionaire. I should think he would 


find Meadow View the gayest, brightest home in 
all the county.” 

Ivy looked into his face with great interest 
She trusted Mr. Ainslie entirely; but she 
noticed the reserve in his manner, Ever since 
she could remember Meadow View had been 
a subject people avoided in her presence, and 
she had wondered again and again why. 

Mr. Ainslie must know if there was any 
mystery about the old house, since he had lived 
in Starham well nigh a quarter of a century. 
Why not ask him ? 

“I want to know who lived at Meadow 
View?” 

“ Lots of people,”’ 

Ivy stamped her little foot impatiently on the 
ground. 

** You know what I mean!’’ 

“1 don’t.”’ 

“You mean you will not understand me, 
Mr. Ainslie, do you think I don’t know there is 
a mystery hanging over Meadow View ?”’ 

‘* There is nothing of the sort.’’ 

“There must be, When I came to Starham 
a child of about five I used to wonder what was 
behind those high walls, and I got my nurse to 
take me in the grounds. She was sent away 
that very night; and Aunt Helen, who was the 
tenderest creature, who never before or since 
spoke a harsh word to me, told me I was a 
wicked, heartlesschild. Since that I have never 
heard the name of Meadow View spoken before 
me till this morning Uncle told Aunty it was let. 
She said ‘Thank Heaven!’ Now you know 





they are not poer and neither of them care for 
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money, so why should they be so intensely 
thankful for the letting of a house that has been 
empty more than fourteen years! ”’ 

“ Almost nineteen.” y 

“ As long as that? Nearly as long as my 
life.’’ 

“Just so. You were a baby in long clothes 
when your parents took you away from your 
birthplace, and no one has lived there since,” 

Ivy laid one hand on the Vicar’s arm ina 
peremptory fashion. 

“Do you mean that I was born at Méadow 
View?” 

“‘ Assuredily. Your father, Captain Carew, 
took the house of his brother-in-law, that: his 
wife and Lady Fortescue might spend the first 
year of their married life together, The sisters 
were used to Starham, and they both loved the 
old place dearly.”’ 

“It is so strange no one has ever spoken to 
me of my mother.” ~ 

Mr. Ainslie sighed, Knowing that motlier’s 
history he could not think it strange no one had 
spoken of her to her child. 

“Can you remember me? ”’ . 

“Only very dimly, 1 must have left her long 
before I came here; | remember papa better. 
Mr. Ainslie, is it very wicked; do you kuow I 
think I hated him?” 

“My dear child,’’ said the Vicar, much pet- 
turbed, ‘‘you must be dreaming. Your father 
died before you were six: months old. He had 
gone to winter gt Rome for the sake.of his art, 
and died of malaria.’’ 

Ivy looked bewildered. 

“And I was only six months old! 
seem to remember him perfectly,’ 

* Impossible,”’ 

“ And was my uncle very fond of him, that he 
cannot bear me to hear of Meadow View ?'’ 

“Ivy, 1 wish you would not cross-examine 
me, 

* But I want to know."’ 

Mr, Ainslie had refused her nothing in her 
life, he could hardly begin now. 

“Sir John would be very angry with me,’’ 
he began hesitatingly, “and of course it is all 
nonsense.’ 

**Of oourse,’’ said Ivy sweetly, “ but I should 
so like to hear it. I know there is a story con- 
nected with Meadow View, and you must tell it 
me. As for Uncle John | won't betray you to 
him.” i 

The Vicar yielded, half because’ he never 
could refuse anything to the child of his lost 
love, half because the-letting of Meadow View 
would cause so much sensation that Ivy was 
pretty sure to hear the story from some’ care- 
less acquaintance, and he preferred to tell her 
himself than that. 

“It ig a very simple story, dear, Before your 
father left Meadow View he had a dream, 
which singularly impressed him. He thought 
great danger was threatening his wife and 


But I 


' child; and that it would come to them through 


the possession of Meadow View. This had 
such an effect on him that before he went abroad 
he arranged with Sir John, in the event of his 
death, the lease should be cancelled, and 
Meadow View went to the Fortescues., Your 
uncle laughed at him for his superstition, but 
agreed he was too fond of him to refuse,” 

“su my father was a rich man? ” 

* Veryy far richer than Sir John. ‘He- be- 
queathed his property in two equal shares— 
one to your mother and one to you, the 
survivor to enjoy both. It was a strange 
will!” 

* Uncle John often says I am:an heiress,” 

“ Indeed youare. You have ten thousand a- 
year, or rather will have when you marry, or are 
of age.” 

She blushed deeper at the suggestion, “ when 
you marry,” and then made a strange sugges- 
tion. 


“ But if bdied ?” 


“ Why should such an idea come into your 
bead? Yon look the picture of health. Why 
should you think you would die in the two years 
before your majority, when of course you can 
make your will?’’ ; 

“1 don’t know!” said Ivy, gravely. ‘My 
mother died at twenty-three. My father was 
under thirty, We don’t seem a. long-lived 
family } ” 

“I hope, my dear, I shall. live to see you a 
middle-aged woman, with heirs and heirésses of 
your own!” 

The girl blushed. 

‘* But you haven’t answered me. If anything 
happens. to me before | am twenty-one who 
would have Carew and all the mieaey? Could 
I give them to Uncle? ”’ 

“No!” The Vicar looked tértibly émbar- 
rassed, “ They are disposed of by your micther's 
will, At least, not exactly that, by a deed of gift! ”’ 

“ And to whom?” 

The Vicar returned the exasperating reply,— 

“really do not ktiowf” 

“You haven’t told mé much. Papa had a 


fancy the session of View would 
bring us ilbfocte. Tis teenth ike reason 
enough for everyone to avoid the subjeét before 
me!” 


The Vicat lost his ee, and blurted out 
the truth—a troth all. Starham had conspired 
tcgether to keep from Charles Carew’s daughter. 

“ They used to say it was haunted.” 

Nar nde S: at 

. Ainslie, you are getting interesti 
last, Haunted bf Whos i" wd 

“ T cannot tell you!” 

. But she was too quick. 

“ You mean my father? . 

“My dear, there are no such things as ghosts. 
Put the notion out of your head. At the time of 
Captain Carew’s last illness there were lights 
seen in the windows of Meadow View, and 
strange noises heard. The village set up the 
notion some spirit ‘walked’ there. 1 believe 
your aunt saw something. _I know Sir John’s 
aim has been to let the house, thinking to see 
the place full of life and bustle would best 
dissipate the gossip. You tell me now he has 
succeeded ?” 

‘Yes; the new tenant will be here next 
week, Mr. White is a widower, but his sister 
lives with him, so Meadow View will be quite 
visitable.”’ 

Another minute, and an elderly gentleman 
joined the pair, 

“ Ivy, Ivy, your aunt has been waiting for you 
this hate-hourt 24 “rm 

It was Sir John Fortescue—a big, fresh- 
coloured. burly Englishman, whose face posi- 
tively beamed with good temper and geniality. 
He hustled his niece off to the pony carriage, 
and then linked his arm inthe Vicar's to walk 
with him to the railway station, where he ex- 

to find some Ss. 

“* The child grows prettier every day, Heaven 
bless her!’’ said Sir Joho, simply, 

He fairly’ worship the bright, young 
creature, who had formed for years the sunshine 
of his childless home. 

“You won’t keep her long, Sir John, I’m 
thinking,’’ was the reply. “‘ With her 
beauty Ivy won’t be left you much longer.” 

“T should like her to marry to-morrow,” was 
the most unexpected reply. “I assure you, 
Ainslie, her aunt and I would be delighied if she 
would choose a husband.’? 

“You astonish me! I should have thought 
you would as soon have parted with Southlands 
itself as Ivy.”’ 

The Baronet’s jovial face paled. 

“* At least she would be safe.’* 

“My dear Fortescue, she is safe enough 
‘now. I grant you many girls with her fortune 
might be a prey to merctnary hatpies; but 

ith 
with Ivy’s beauty surely you may count on 





her being loved tor what she is, not for what 
has |”? 


My dear child,’' protested the Vicar, quickly, | she 
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“You never heard the rights of it,’’ said Sir 
ey slowly ; ‘* you were away When the child 

rst came to as,” 

“T always understood that Mrs: Carew had 
wry will appointing you sole guafdian of her 
child ?”’ : 

“J and Grimshaw jointly. He's déad, poor 
fellow! Wd have paid a thousand a year 
gladiy to have Grim alive till Ivy was 
one-and-twenty. € was a sharp, shrewd 
man of business, and could have protected the 
child, whereas I am nothing but a country 
bumpkia.”’ . 

“T cannot see that she is in any danger,” 
returned the Vicar, simply. 

ee stared at him. H. MART Pe 

“Ten thousand a year," repeated, sadly, 
“ And Carew itself, one of the prettiest acts 
in Kent, besides heaps of money in the funds! 
That’s Ivy’s position,’ sir, and if she dies 
before she’s twenty-one ‘dhmarried every 
stiver of it. goes to the man who broke he: 
mother’s heart. A. pretty villain he showed 
himselfto his wife. Do you think he'd stand 
at her child’s life if it stood between him and 
fortune? ”’ 

‘ Men don’t risk murder nowadays.” 

“ Don't ‘they?’ said Sir Jobn. “I think 
that fellow would stick at nothiag.”” 

“ At least he has made no attempt all these 
years. Why should you fear him now ? ”” 

* Whose?” ewe yw, 

“Nell’s. She wrote té ‘my wile; the letter 
was dated only the day her death, and 
in it she begged Lucy with her dying breath 
to protect her child from him. «She seemed to 
fear, poor girl! the naming her husband as 
heir if the child died had given him an object 
in injuring the little one. I think every 
word of that letter is written in brain, 
Ainslie, I know the description of the villain 
himself. I never see a stranger without just 
ronning through it mentally, just to see if he’s 
the man.” 

“You have heard nothing of him all these 
years ?”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“T should thik he was dead.’’ 

«Well if he has ltt you in peace for. itee 

“Well, i has left you in peace n 
years there doesn’t seent to me any neéd for 
alarm now.”” j 

But Sir John was not to be comforted. 

“It’s like a nightmare to us, Ainsli¢—Lucy 
and me. You see, we've led such a simple, 
homely life, and that child is. the light of our 
eyes, and yet we can’t blind ourselves to the 
fact of Ivy’s'peril.”” 

Meanwhile Ivy Carew and her aunt. were 
driving along the green lanes which led from 
Starham to St. Albans, the villagé where South- 
lands was situated. 2 

Lady Fortescue was still a young » and 

retty woman; no one would have 
Lie'to We veretng oe forty. She had loved her 
sister passionately, and that love had been 
transferred on Nell’s death to her little 
daughter. 

@lvy ruled with absolute sway at Southlands, 
and Sir John and Lady Fortescue were the 
most docile of her subjects. 

There was no groom in attendance. The boy 
tiger had remained in Starham to wait for some 
order not completed; but as the ladies were 
driving straight home Joe's services were not 
likely to be missed, 44 

e beautitul long-tailed ponies had been a 
birthday gift to Ivy not a week before. They 
had come with a character for ‘““spirit,’’ but 
Miss Carew had found them models of docility. 

“ | should not be afraid to drive them blind- 
fold,’’ she said, lightly, to her aunt, as they 
approached a sign-post where four met and 
a winding lane led direct to 

a flock of 





Luckless ey At that a fi 
sheep emerged from the opposite dire , the 
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in charge barking at the top of his voice. 
Whether it was the sight of the sheep, the noise 
of the dog, or what, no one can say, but the 
ponies took fright, and rushed frantically down 
a steep hill which led to the river. 

Lady Fortes-ue's face grew white as death. 
She would gladly have jumped out, but the 
frantic speed at which they were going made 
even the most inexperienced know it was im- 
possible. 

She just huddled to her corner; her eyes 
closed, her teeth chattering, waiting she knew 
not for what. 

Ivy clang to the reias with the strength of 
desperation, but even her courage was failin 
She felt dimly sure that death stared her in 
the face, when suddenly a young man sprang 
forward, seized the ponies by the bit, and by 
main forcé pulled them in. 

As cut from his walking stick quelled 
their rebellion. They stood stock-still, foaming 
and snorting with suppressed agitation, but 
forced to own a master’s hand. As soon as he 
saw they had learned their lesson Paul. Beres- 
ford gave the reins to a man among the little 
crowd who had collected, and went to Lady 
Fortescue's side. 

She was terrified and shaken but otherwise 
uninjured, she assured her preserver. She was 
quite able to walk home, and begged to know to 
whom she was indebted for such trmely aid! 

“My name is Beresford,’’ said the young man, 
simply. “I have been to Meadow View to 
make some inquiries for Mr. White. I am his 
private secretary."’ 4 

Lady Fortescue was delighted with her pre- 
server, and augured great things of Mr. White 
if even his se was so refined and well- 
bred, as much at ease with each other as though 
“2 had been acquainted for years. 

hey went to the grassy sward where Beres- 

ford had laid the white motionless form of Ivy. 

“ She has fainted,’’ said the young man, 
simply, “Shall I send anyone for a doctor? 
I hardly know the neighbourhood well enough 
to go myself, and shall I borrow a carria ey 

I will send one of the to Southlands; 

it is quite close, but too far to carry her. Oh! 
Mr. Beresf ord,”’ when the messerger had de- 
parted, “ are you sure she is not dead? ”’ 

“ Tam positive,’ said Paul, chafing the ice- 
‘ cold hand, and thinking he had never in his 
life seen a face so beautiful. “ See, she is re- 
viving |" 

In atiother moment Ivy opened her eyes. 
Lady Fortescue bent ree tes tenderly. 

“ My darling, are you better? ”’ 

[think so, aunty, but my head feels going 
round. What is the matter?’ 

“ The ponies ran away, dear, and but for’ this 
gentleman we must have been killed. Mr, 
Beresford, let me present to you my neice, Miss 

, Carew. Ivy, this is our preserver; he is staying 
with Mr. White, the gentleman who has taken 
Meadow View.” 

Ivy smiled her thanks feebly, but she looked 
very wan and ili, [t was a relief to her aunt 
when the carriage appeared and they took leave 
of Mr, Beresford, who stood bareheaded til! it 
was out of sight. 

“So that is Miss Carew!’ was the young 
tjan's reflection. ‘‘ Now, what on earth cau 
my employer: have to do with her? Surely 
at his time of life—he must be over forty—he 
doesn't contemplate rushing into matrimony ? 
And if he did, even with his conceit, he coulda’t 
expect to have such a lovely creature as Miss 
Carew! I'll just look at his letter and see what 
he says again.”’ 

_Mr. Beresford had only reached Starhim the 
night before, He had Slept at the Rose and 
Crown, over to Meadow View after break. 
fast, with @ long fist of matters he was to attend 
to in his t 

Paul had not been many months in the em 
of the great and his feelings rege 
employer wonld have been best described by the 





term indifference. He served him faithfully and 
well, earned his salary honestly, but unti) this 
journey to the West he had felt not the slightest 
interest in George White or anything that con- 
cerned him. Money was his God, speculation 
his amusement, and this was a type of character 
Paul could not admire. 

He had nothing to complain of against Mr, 
White, who treated him as a gentleman, and did 
nothing to remind him of his dependent posi- 
tion. Their relations were courteous, if hot 
cordial. 

Perhaps the one was conscious his young 
secretary possessed a nobler « ature than his own, 
and the other felt he was not in the great man’s 
confidence, but served him more as a machine 
for conveying his wishes, either by letter or 
word of mouth, to other people without ever 
being interested in the knowledge of what he 
Was aiming at, or the designs which animated 
him. 

Mr. White had advertised for a private secre- 
tary, and selected Raul Beresford from a host of 
Other applicants, because he had spent more 
than half of his life out of England, and had no 
family ties. The salary was liberal, considering 
board and residence were included—a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, The six months after 
Paul entered on his duties were spent in London, 
where the millionaire had a handsome house 
near Cavendish-square. 

He had taken Meadow View on a ten years’ 
lease, for what object the young secretary had no 
idea. However, he had come down to give all 
necessary orders, and arrived, as we have said, 
with written instructions; but it was only 
when Lady F. rtescue introduced her niece to 
him as Miss Carew that the young man re- 
collected the last of his instructions; and for 
the first time in his life feit the slightest 
curiosity respecting Mr. White's private 
concerns. 

He drew out the sheet of note paper, turned to 
its last side, and read :— 

“ P.S.—-My landlord, Sir John Fortescue, has, 
I believe, a very charming niece, called Miss 
Carew. 1 shali- expect a full description of 
this young lady on your return, and wish you 
to find out—if you can do so without exciting 
comment—whether she is engaged to be mar- 
ried, or if still free; whether there are 
many aspirants for the hand of Sir John's 
heiress.”’ 

Paul read this slowly through, then refolded 
the paper and put it in his pocket. 

“fp don’t like it,’’ he muttered to himself. 
“Of course he wants to marry her himself, 
and the very idea seems sacrilege. He can't be 
much off fifty, and though | know nothing 
agiinst him, he is much too worldly and hard 
to make that pretty child happy. Lady For- 
tescue seemed to worship ‘her, and I expect 
Sir Jobn is rich, so surely they can send Mr, 
White to ‘the rightabout? The worst part of 
it is, | have never known my employer to 
fail in anything on which he has set his 
heart. He can’t actually marry Miss Carew 
against her will; but heaven help her if he 
has made up his mind to, for in that case, even 
if she escapes him, she will have a cruel 
struggle.” 

He was not sorry that his business required a 
stay of two or three days at the “ Rose and 
Crown.’ It gave him an opportunity to stroil 
over to Southlands and inquire for Lady Fortes- 
cue and Miss Carew, 

Evidently the butler had received his in- 
structions that Mr. Beresford should be de- 
tained if he called, for he informed our hero 
the ladies were at home, and ushered him at 
once into the drawing-rooin. 

To his life’s end Paul will never forget that 
afternoon. The pleasant, many - windowed 
drawi , its polished floor, covered only in 
places by rugs of rich Eastern hues, the furniture 
exactly suiting the quaint’old room; rare china, 
cool green ferns, bow!s of fragrant roses, scat. 





tered about with charming carelessness, and 
yet made a perfection of taste and simplicity 
which gave the place a strange, homelike air 
Lady Fortescue was in an easy chair with her 
knitting. Ivy had just seated herself before a 
low table, on which reposed a tray of silver 
and china, proclaiming it was the hour of 
afternoon tea: Mr. Beresford took in she 
scene at a glance; and as he looked at Ivy, and 
remembered the inquiries concerning her in 
Mr. White’s letter, he wel!l-nigh shuddered. 

It was not that she was beautifui—at least 
hot that alone; but what struck him more 
forcibly even than her exceeding loveliness was 
the expression of purity and innocence written 
on her face. 

It was impossible to see Ivy Carew and not 
know that she had a soul unsullied by contact 
with evil, and that in her pleasant country 
home she had been guarded as scrupuloasly 
from all knowledge that could harm or soil] 
her imnocence as though she had bees a 
cloistered nun, 

She had seemed to him the day before, in 
her pretty grey walking dress and shady hat 
a lovely child. It dawned on him to-day that 
she was not a child but a woman, with a woman’s 
power of winning men’s hearts—aye, and 
perhaps of breaking them, too, by her inability 
to accept them. 

She was of middle height, but looked taller 
than she was. Her hair was brown, with a 
kind of golden tint running through it; she 
had a. healthy; rosy complezion, but for al]! 
that the biue veins showed on the temples, 
Her eyebrows and lashes were nearly black 
but the eyes themselves were grey— large, 
thoughtful, grey eyes, which seemed to have 
unfathomable depths of tenderness 

She wore a dress of summer mushn, fasténed 
at the waist by a silver girdle, three wite bangles 
on her pretty arms, which tingled not unmusi- 
cally as she rose to greet the new comer. 

“Uncle says you saved our lives, Mr. Beres- 
ford, and indeed we thank you!” 

“It was but a trifling service,’ 
Paul. 
much,’’ 

“Sir John did not think so,’’ said Sir [obn’s 
wife. “ He has driven into Starhaim to find you 
out, Mr. Beresford; be hoped to persuade you 
to dine with us to-night.” 

Pauli would have consented joyfully but for 
one slight difficulty—he was in morning dress. 
Perhaps Lady Fortescue guessed what caused 
his hesitation, ? 

“ Do stay if you have no other engagement,”’ 
she said, pleasantly. “My husband will be so 
glad to make your acquaintance, and we are the 
most unceremonious people; a frock coat is 
nothing wonderful to us.’’ 

So he stayed. Ivy gave him a cup of tea, 


. dissented 
“ Any passer-by would have done as 


‘and Lady Fortescue adopted him at once into 


the category of “ nice people.’’ Never a woman 
kinder or of more simple nature than the mistress 
of Southiands. 

Of old family and ample fortune, she had 
managed to eScape alike overseeming pride of 
birth and too great regard for money. It 
mattered nothing to Lady Fortescue what a 
great grandfather had been, or how large hig 


own income was so that he himsclf was an 


honest hearted gentleman, or, as she would 
have expressed it ‘‘ nice.’’ 

Sir John took afancy to Mr. Beresford on 
the spot, though he reminded him of an old 
friend. 

. Altogether no stranger ever paid a first visit 
under pleasanter circumstances, and Paul 
a to feel glad he had accepted the butler’s 
intimation that “the ladies were at home,’’ 
—* of meekly retreating after leaving his 


. © And what can you tell us of Mr, White?” 
asked Sir Joba, when they were at dessert, 
“ Will he be ap acquisition to the neighbour 
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hood. How old is he? Is he a marrying 
man?’’ 

The questions could have been more unwel- 
come; but Paul felt they were most natural, 

“I know very little of Mr. White,’ he 
answered, — “IT bave been with him 
only a few months, and until lately I thought 
he had not an idea beyond money-making. 
He is a very large capitalist, is always dis- 
covering some new way of investing money, 
and usually nets large fits from the dis. 
coveries. Until I knew he had taken Meadow 
View I should have said he would be" miser- 
able ten miles away from the Stock Ex- 
change.” 

“ Do you mean he is a money-grabber ? *” 

“By no means. He has travelled a great 
deal; crossed the Atlantic three times, besides 
visiting nearly every country in Europe, and 
he has picked up a great deal of information, 
He can talk well on most subjects; I often 
wonder he has not gone into parliament. He 
must be rich enough to leave off making 
money sitice he has only his sister to save 
for.” 

“Is Miss White young? ’’ 

This was from Ivy. Visions of a young 
lady friend of her own age seemed passing 
sweet to one who had been brought up as an 
only child 

“1 donot think you would call her young; 
and she is not Miss White, but Mrs. Austin. 
I believe she has been 2 widow several years.’’ 

“ Has she any children? ”’ 

“Qh, no! ’’ and a smile broke out on Paul’s 
face. “1 beg your pardon,’’ he said, simply ; 
“but when you have once seen her you will 
say that the one name it would be impossible 
to give to her is mother. She is a very clever 
woman, I believe Mr. White:trusts her with 
all his schemes for riches. I have heard him 
say her head is the clearest for business he 
ever knew. They are a wonderfully gifted 
brother and sister.”’ 

“1 don't think I shall like them,’ was Lady 
Fortescue’s quiet comment. 

Music followed dessert. Pau! and Ivy sang 
duets, and discovered their voices blended wel 
together. They made @ charming pair—the 
girl’s fair delicate beauty, and the man’s 
nobility of form and handsome face, Again 
and again Sir John wondered of whom Paul 
Beresford reminded him. 

“1 must have known some of your family’ 
he remarked; “for your features are perfectly 
familiar to me, Perhaps my acquaintance 
was on your mother’s side, for I never recollect 
meeting anyone of the name of Beresford,” 

Paul shook his head. 

“My mother was Italian. My father married 
her in Florence, and she died not twelve months 
afterwards, when she was only seventeen, [ 
have a picture of her—a beautiful Italian face, 
with black hair and laughing eyes. I can’t 
flatter myself that | bear the slightest resemblance 
to it,” 

“Is your father living?’ 

‘* He died about four years ago. He was a 

eat student, and spent his time in collecting 

ks and reading them, He never returned to 
England after my mother's death. All the years 
of their separation he lived in the little home 
where she left him. He could not bear to quit 
the place that had once been sanctified by her 
prosence.”’ 

The tears stood in Lady Fortescue's kindly 
eyes. 
ye That is true love,'’ she said, with a half 
sigh. “Ah, Mr. Beresford, one does act often 
hear of love like that nowadays!” 

‘| very rarely speak of my father,”’ said Paul, 
simply. ‘‘My present employer asked aie 
a great many questions about my past 
life, and 1 suppose he gathered from my 
replies how my father’s last years had been 
spent. I shall never forget his remark. ‘I 
hate sentiment, 


It’s very well for women 
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and children, but men should be above such 
folly.’ Mr, White has treated me very liberally, 
but I think the memory of that one speech 
would always prevent our being friends.” 

Ivy looked up impetuously. 

“ He must be a horrid man!” 

“ He is a practical one,” ‘ 

“* Are you practical, Mr. Beresford? ’’ 

“He tells me not sufficiently so to make a 
good man of business.,”’ 

* T hate business.’ 


‘Ivy !?? expostulated her aunt. “ You should 
not talk so wildly.’’ 
Ivy her eyes ! 


“Well, I never knew any one nice who was 
in business. Uncle is nothing, and my own 
father was a soldier,”’ 

* You had better marry a soldier,” observed 
Sir John, laughing. “ You are such a child, I 
do believe you think a red coat makes a m2n 
braver than his fellow.creatures.”’ 

“| shall never marry anyone,’’ retorted Miss 
Carew, merrily. “I shall stay at home and 
worry you and Aunt Lucy all my days unless 
you turn me out, when I should go off to Kent, 
and set up my establishment in lonely dignity 
at Carew.” 

Mr. White's inquiries seemed answered with- 
out any effort of his young secretary. Sir John 
and Lady Fortescue bade their guest a kind 
farewell, and hoped they should see more of 
him when Meadow View was inhabited. 

“T mean to come very often if I can get on 
with Mre, Austin," said Ivy. ‘Do you know 
I was born at Meadow View, and the furniture 
and ornaments have never been altered since ?"’ 

It was late at night when the secre 
reached the grand house near Cavendish-square, 
but a message came that Mr. White was ready 
to see him, and he hastened to the great man's 
sanctum, ; 

To his intense surprise his employer seemed 
confused. For the first time since their ac- 
uaintance Mr. White was at a loss for words. 
“1 fulfilled all your commissions, sir,’’ said 
the young man respectfully; “and I think you 
will find Meadow View a most charming country 

residence.”’ ‘ 

“ Yagh!’’ 

It is impossible to write down more exactly 
the sound that escaped Mr. White, It was like 
a snort, suppressed, snappish bark from an ill- 
tempered dog. 

Paul was used to it, and took no further 
notice. He himself felt ill at ease, for it seemed 
desecration to him to mention Ivy’s name to 
this world-worn speculator, and yet he knew. he 
should. have to speak of her in describing his call 
at Southlands, 

It came at last. Dropping the paper-knife 
with which he was toying, almost as though he 
had caught his young secretary’s nervousness, 
Mr. White inquired,— 

“And Miss Carew. 1 suppose you made 
those inquiries I indicated ?’’ 

‘* | had the pleasure of making Lady Fortes- 
cue’s acquaintance through an accident, and J 
was invited to dine at Southlands.”’ 

The millionaire stared, 

“ They surely did not know your position ! 
Why, the Fortescues are as proud as 
Lucifer ! ’’ 

Paul’s sensitive cheek flushed. 

“1 did not deceive them, Mr. White. 1 
found them very kind and courteous. I was not 
aware you knew them.” 

“TI never saw Lady Fortescue or her husband 
in my life. A friend of miine was once 
interested in a member of the family, and he 
asked me to ascertain whether Miss Carew was 
engaged!” 

ul Beresford felt relieved. Jf it was for 
someone else, and not himself, the millionaire 
desired the knowledge, it was at least better, 

“ Miss Carew, is not engaged, sir. She said 








laughingly she never meant to marry.”’ 
- Did you ask her?” ae 


“ Hardly, The remark came naturally in the 
course of conver’™:tion,”’ 

“ It probably nveans she is looking out for an 
offer. I never believe in a young lady’s inten. 
tion of celibacy.” 

“ She spoke as if she meant it.”’ 

“Hem! Is she pretty?” 

“ No.”’ ’ 

“ That's strange; her father was one of the 
handsomest men - ever met, I would have 
staked my wo.d that Ivy Carew was good-look. 
ing.”’ 

‘I should not call her that. She is simply 
beautiful, the loveliest creature I ever met.’’ 

“ It strikes me, young man, you don’t know 
what you’re talking about. You have-no tight 
to admire the heiress of Carew, with a hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year and no prospects! It 
would be madness—simply madness—for you to 
fall in love with anyone, much less a pa who 
counts ten thousand a-year for her fortune! Sir 
John would show you the door of his house 
pretty quickly if he thought you guilty of such 
presumption,”’ 

Paul’s eyes flashed. 

‘Lam not a fortune-hunter, sir,’’ 

“Well, well, I only meant to give you good 
advice, I shall not want you again to-night, 
Beresford.”’ 

The rich man sighed when he was left 
alone. It really seemed as if, despite the sultry 
summer night he shivered, He put his- hands 
before his eyes and let his thoughts busy 
themselves with the past; but, alas! there 
were dark shadows in the millionaire’s past. 

The ghost of two dark deeds haunted the by- 
gone years ; faces long forgotten seemed to rise 
up to-night and pray him to be merciful; a 
woman's sweet voce, long silent in death, 
seemed ase. in his ear,— 

“Spare my child.” 


“Phew! ’’ said the great man, trying to re- 
assure himself, as he wiped the great drops of 
sweat from his brow. “Phew! There’s no 


danger in it; it’s been done before, and it can 
be done again, and I can't be expected to ruin 
myself for a chimera at my time of life. I'll 
just /have something to keep up my spirits, and 
then ]’il aid map out the programme with 
Mrs, Austin.” 

He took from a locked d¥awer in his writing- 
table a bottle of brandy, poured himself out haif 
atumbler, and drank it off neat. There were 
times when the millionaire needed such refresh- 
ment to banish those my recollections which 
would come back to him of the past. He was 
pretty callous generally, but now and again the 
ghosts of other days haunted him, and had to be 
banished—generally in this fashion, The 
brandy drunk he felt himself again, and strolled 
off in the direction of the drawing-room, where 
must be planned out all the details of Ivy’s Peril, 


(To be continued next week.) 








LOVE'S EXCEPTIONS. 


WER are told experience teaches, 

So at least the proverb preaches: 

He’ll be clever who discovers 

What experience teaches lovers— 

Love that laughs at every rule, . 
Shows the wisest man a fool, 


We are told by all the sages, 
Magic has been dead for ages, 
Yet a blue eye shyly glancing, 
Sudden sets your pulses dancing; 
Whatsoe’er you were before 
You’re a lover-—nothing more, 


We are told a]! nature changes— 

Valleys once were mountain ranges, 

Yet there’s one thing constant ever, 
Love, | vow, has altered never— 

Love’s the same, I do believe, 

As when Adam courted Eve, cee 
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THE VALLEY FARM. 

(Continuation of our Charming Nove etts, 
in which Gwendolin makes all hearts happy and 
ends by winning the love of Erle Cameron.) 

“ Do,’’ said Mr. Marr, cordially ; “ you do me 
good. I wish with all my heart I hada son like 
you!”’ i 
“ © Thank you, sir! I am honoured beyond 
my deserts,’’ and then they watched him as he 
swung out of the garden and went. briskly up 
the highroad. ; 

“Yt isn't fair! ’’ said Rosie, passionately. 
“He and Gwendolin have everything, and we 
have nothing! What have we done that we 
should suffer so? ’’ 

“Hush, my darling! hush!'’ said the worn 
and prematutely aged man. Do not ercourage 


such envious thoughts. If Heaven has blessed | 


your cousin and Erle, they are well deserving.”’ 

But Rosie locked moodily into the fire, and 
made nq reply. 

Later on Sydney arrived, and even Mr. Marr 
was touched into warmth by his unexpected 
generosity. 

*{ am a poor man,’’ he said, frankly, ‘ and 
ambitious, but my ambition cannot equal my 
love; and I propose that Rosie and I should be 
married at once, and that your home should be 
with us. New, don't speak ‘hastily—take time 
for thought, only let your answer be a favour- 
able one. I know I behaved badly to your niece, 
and none but myself can tell how much I have 
suffered because of my own conduct; but, sir, 1 
am not ali bad, ' 

*No, no, lad! and I judged you too hastily. 
You are heaping coals of fire on my head! But 
do you think Andrew Marr has fallen so low as 
to sponge upon you? Take the lass, and be 
good to her! As for me—Heaven help me!— 
i shall find work and a home somewhere. And 
at times you will let me come to you, just for a 
glimpse of my darling’s face? I will be no 
trouble! .1 will not shame you before your 
fashionable friends.’ 

And then the poor grey head sank low, and 
the faltering voice died out as Rosie crept close 
to her lover, forgetful of all else beside. 

Meanwhile, Erle travelled to town, arriving at 
Waterloo Station quite an hour-and-a-half too 
soon; and how he occupied the time of waiting 
he could not tell. 

Punctually to the moment the train steamed 
up the platform, and as his eager eyes scanned 
the windows he caught sight at last of a weary, 
beautiful face which made his pulses thiob more 
quickly and his heart leap with a sudden, wi'd 
joy. In another minute she was standing on 
the platform, her hand in his. 

“f have travelled night and day since I got 
your news,”’ she said, “How good of you to 
write me, From them I have not heard any- 
thing.”’ 

\ fi is awfully good of you to come so quickly. 
Now, let me get your luggage.’ 

“T have not any, save this bag, I could not 
stay. Mr. Cameron, do you know Wayman- 
square?” ‘B 

‘Yes. Why do you ask?’’ surprisedly. 

“It is there I wish to go. Number twelve. 
I must see Mr. Darnell, my solicitor, before 
going to Hildersley.”’ 

“Very well, you shall please yourself in 
everything. -But we must leave town by the six 
o'clock train or we shall not get home to-night.”’ 

“Oh, my business will not take long. How 
kind of you to grant my request. | was al- 
most afraid you: would think { had asked too 
much,”’ 

The look in his eyes made her own droop; 

“Tam hap when serving you,’’ he said. 

that Miss Marr?”’ 


** Surely Masa 
And allowing her no time to reply he hailed | 
_—_ and they were soon bowling towards 


ayman-square, 
Arrived there, they found Mr. Darrell, a 
quiet, sléek-looking gentleman, who ushered 





them with great empressement into his private 
room and begged to know in what way he could 
serve Miss Marr. 

“1 want four thousand pounds,” Gwendolin 
said, with great directness, “ and I must have the 
money (in notes) not later than five-thirty.”’ 

2 = dear young lady, pray consider. You 
age asking fora third of your fortune, and it 
would be difficult to realise such a sum at so 
short a notice.’’ 

The beautiful pale face grew so suddenly 
haughty that Erle was startled. 

“Very well, Mr. Darnell,” the girl said. 
proudly. “Of course you can please yourself. 
But ! have heard the money-lending Jews are 
accommodating (at a high interest), and sf you 
refuse to oblige me | shall go to them.”’ 

The lawyer looked annoyed. 

“ Pray, sir, will you explain tothe young lady 
what it is she asks?" ’ 

“ No,” quickly, “I will have no interference ; 
the money is mine te do with as I please. Will 
you oblige me or not?” 

“ Gwendolin! Miss Marr! You must not be 
alone in this enterprise, Let me help you?”’ 
cried the young man. 

“No, it is my business, and [ must go through 
with it. Your answer, if you please, Monsieur 
Darnell,"’ 

“ OF course, if you really wish this—-—”’ 

“I do,’ concisely. 

“JT must go out then for awhile, but under- 
stand | wholly disapprove of such extravagance, 
At this rate you will quickly find yourself a 
pauper,”’ said the nettled lawyer. : 

“That is my affair, sir,’ coldly. “At what 
time will you return ?”’ 

“ Not later than five-thirty. Butif I should 
not be successful (and it is just possible | shall 
not be), what will you do?”’ 

“Go to the Jews. And with your permission, 
sir, we will wait here.’’ 

And before the door had well closed upon him 
Erle turned to her. 

“You must not; shall not be, the only gener- 
ous one, here, you must let me help. 
Upon my soul I would like nothing better, only 
I'm such a fool I did not dare suggest it to Mr. 


“1 understand; and in my uncle’s name ! 
thank you and decline your generous offer. It 
would kill him to accept charity,"’ and from 
that she would not go. 

Tn due time Mr, Darnell returned, bearing 
notes to the amount required. 

“You will remember,” he said coldly, “if 
harm comes of this transaction that it was quite 
against my wish or advice." 

“you will not be called to account, Mon- 
sieur; and allow me to thank you for the 
expedition you have made.”’ 

he gathered up the bundle of notes, counted 
them carefully, placed them in her bag, and 
taking a courteous leave of the lawyer passed 
with Erle into the busy streets, 

Arrived at King’s Cross he insisted u 
getting her wine and biscuits, urging that she 
must have some refreshment to support her 
through her long journey and coming excite- 
Satan once ams settled, he turned 

ingly to her, 

“Miss Marr, Carden will be at the Valley 
Farm, will you object to meeting him? "’ 

* No,”’ she answered, gravely. ‘I think not, 
he belongs to Rosie now; but do not speak of 
him, tell me all I want to know. Oh, I wish I 
had -not left the Farm. My poor uncle! my 
poor uncle ! he was as a father to me, and oh! 
[ loved him with all my soul. He was so good! 
so good! he thought not ever of himself,” 
and the beautiful eyes grew soft and dewy, 
“Do you think he will be glad to see me ?”’ 

“IT know he will; he talks often of you, 
and always in terms of loving praise. Things 
would have been easier for him had you been 


there; Rosie is already absorbed in her own 
grief.” 





* Poor little Rosie! she was not made to 
bear trouble; she is like some pretty bright 
bird or butterfly. I fancy it would be impos- 
sible to be serjously angry with her.”’ 

“I've been pretty near it sometimes,’’ said 


Erle, with a laugh. “Her ingrain selfishness 
is maddening, and it hurts me to see how per- 
sistently Marr tries to close his eyes to it, to 


hear his loving excuses for her. Bat how 
tired you look! I wish I could make you more 
comfortable,’’ 

“T shall do very well, thank you, but 1 am 
so anxious to be at the Farm that this journey 
seems intolerably long.”’ 

Seeing she was really more exhausted than 
she would own, the young fellow left her in 
peace, hoping she would sleep, But although 
she closed her eyes she was fully aware of ail 
that passed; of his tender care for her comfort ; 
of the almost womanly gentleness with which he 
drew her wraps the closer round her, 

At last they reached Hildersley ; it was a 
dark and bitter night, but Gwendolin heeded 
neither darkness nor cold as she walked quickly 
on beside Erle, forgetful now of her previous 
weariness, 

Presently the Farm came in sight, and hurry- 
ing forward they were soon in the garden. 

In one room there were Jights, and pausing 
before an uncurtained window Gwendolin looked 
in. Rosie was sitting ona low stall beside her 
lover, her hand fast clasped in hs, whilst Mr. 
Marr sat alone, at the. opposite side of the 
hearth, his head drooping, and an expression of 
most uiter and despairing woe upon his face. 

The girl caught her breath. 

“ Look!’ she said, in a low voice; “ how 
they leave him alone in his misery! You are 
right, it is possible to be very angry with Rosie 
How fretful she looks—come, do not wasie 
another moment here;’’ and but for Erle’s 
restraining hand she would have entered un- 
announced. 

“ Let me go first, Gwendolin, your uncle is 
not strong enough to bear many surprises ;’’ 
and knocking, he waited impatiently for a maid 
to appear. 

It was Lizzie who answered the summons, and 
seeing Gwendolin uttered a little cry, and would 
have run to tell the news, but Erle held her fast. 

“No, no, my girl, that is my duty, Stay 
here with Miss Marr,’’ and he left them to- 
gether. 

They were near enough to hear all that 
passed, Mr. Marr’s kindly greeting, and Rosie’s 
petulant remark, that “ doubtless Erle had been 
having a good time whilst other people were 
almost too wretched to live.” 

Of her Erle toole small notice, all his atten- 
tion was given to Mr. Marr. 

* T am not going to stay long, sir, but I looked 
in just to bring you a Christmas gift, which I 
am vain enough to believe you will ¢rize more 
highly, love more dearly than any other | could 


wa, 

* You are good to remember me, my boy,’’ 
Mr. Marr said, in an uncertain voice, “ andl am 
grateful—very grateful.’’ 

“ But you are not anxious to see my gift. Yet 
it is lovely and precious. Prepare for a great 
surprise, it is a living, loving creature I bring!” 

But here Gwendolin could no longer restrain 
herself, and running in, cried out,— 

‘Tt is I, uncle, dear uncle!’’ and the next 
moment her arms were about his neck, her 
soft, sweet face all wet with tears was pressed 
to his. 

“IT came as soon as I could, ‘dear, travelling 
night and day lest you should think I had for. 
saken you in your hour of need,’’ and then she 
threw back her head the better to look at him, 
and saw an answering gladness in his eyes, and 
knew that her ing alone had hghtened his 
heavy load. 

You good girl,”” he said, brokenly. ‘ You 
have given mefresh courage, and the grace to 
thank Heaven for this blessing.’’ 
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Then Rosie came forward, 

* Won't you speak to me, cousin? Oh, it has 
all been so horrid; we have been so wretched, 
and are now so poor!” and forthwith began to 
cry. 

“ Your troubles are nearly over now, Rosie,"’ 
said Gwendolin, a trifle secorniully; ‘‘ it isn’t 


worth while to spoil your eyes with so much 


weeping. Mr. Carden, | am afraid you have 
proved yourself a sorry comforter |” 

‘| did my best,” he answered, relieved by her 
easy manner, “ but I daresay it was very poor. 
Really lam at a loss to know how you became 
cognisant of this miserable business.”’ 

“Mr. Cameron was my informant; he felt 
guite sure that I should wish to share the 
trouble, and to lighten it, if possible. And 
now that I am back once more, we will forget 
it, and to-morrow shall be a happy day for us 
all. 

“T hope so, I pray so, my dear, for it is our 
last Christmas in the old home.”’ 

“No, no, dear uncle, you must believe me 
when I say that you shall! not leave this place, 
that we will be togetaer here, you and I, when 
little Rosie is married and gone away; but I 
will say no more now only that I am tired and 
hungry,” 

“On, dear? How thoughtless I am!’ cried 
Rosie, who, under her cousin’s influence, was 
becoming quite cheerful, and she began to issue 
so many orders that the maids were quite 
bewildered until Mr. Marr himself directed 
them. 

It was a quiet and happy party that sat round 
the table that night; and Erle was in the 
maddest of spirits because Gwendolin was 
so kindly and gracious. And then, to crown 
all her goodness, when he took his leave, she 
rose, and following him to tne door said, — 

“JT have not thanked you yet for all your 
kindness and your labour; let me do so now 
most earnestly and gratefully ; and let me say, 
too, if ever I can repay, in & measure, your 
services to me and mine, I shall be most glad 
and thankfal,”’ 

“T have done nothing deserving such praise 
and suc) thanks,’? he answered, possessing 
himself of her unresisting hands; “and if I had 
it would not have been for the sake of any 
reward; but you have made me a prond and 
happy man. If I had any right to ask it, there 
is one question I would like to ask.”’ 

* Ask it,’’ she said, very gently. 

“Will you tell me if you felt no pang in 
meeting Carden ?’’ 

‘None; and I was astonished at my own 
hardness. I felt as though I had sinned, but 
inconstancy is as a vice to mt, and Ae was in- 
constant. Had he been true, | should have 
loved him to the end, but now—~—”’ 

“ He is nothing to you? ” eagerly. 

She bowed her head. 

“Then, Miss Marr — Gwendolin, 
hope.” 

‘I think you may,” she answered, in a very 
low voice, and before he could say more she had 
flown. 

Mr. Marr wondered a little at the flush on her 
face (she had been so pale befcre), the light in 
her eyes, but she gave him little time for wonder, 
and none for speech,-as she leant over his chair 
and addressed the lovers. 

“T have business with Unele,” she said, 
rapidly, “so must beg’ you good people to retire 
at once, as the hour is late. 

‘ Good-night, Rosie, good-nigkt, Sydney, we 
shall meet again:in the morning,” and with this 
summary dismissal they were compelled to be 
content, 

And when they were gone the girl went and 
seated herself by her uncle, her arm about his 
neck, and with hurried words told him all she 
had done, blushing with shame that she must 
proclaim her own good deeds, 


I shall 


Mr. Marr was at first too bewildered to under- : 


stand her meaning; but when finally he grasped 





it the man’s stricken heart leapt up within him 
at this fresh proof of his favourite’s love and 
generosity. 
But he stoutly refused to accept such a gift 
until Gwendolin eried out:that if he proved ob- 
stinate she would retarn to France; and never 
see him again; that she had more money than 
she wanted, and it was hard if she could not 
share it with those she loved—that if he would 
be “ such a dear, stupid, unkind creature,’’ he 
should have as a loan what she designed for a 
gift. And then he caught her close and kissed 
her, thanked her, blessed ber, and broke into the 
terrible tears of a strongman, Butshe had won 
the battle ! 


ns 


; CHAPTER VIL 


Wuen' Rosie learned: the good news she 
recovered all her brightness and sunny ways 
—-was once more the pet and plaything of the 
house, idolised by father and lover, who refused 
to acknowledge or see her selfishness and weak. 


ness. , 
Sydney Carden, despite his ordinary caution. 


pressed tor an earl — and pre ion. 
for it went on merrily enough, Gwendolin ye 
ing in every conceivable way, and lavishing gi 
on the pretty bride elect. 

Mr. Marr went about with fresh courage and 
energy ; true Rosie was soon to leave him, but 
he had an object to live for—the clearing oft the 
heavy debts he owed to Gwendolin. 

On a bright March moraing Rosie and Sydney 
were married, and. went at once to their own 
modest little home, Sydney havicg a siidden 
influx of briefs, and Gwendolin found herselt ia- 
stalled as mistress of the Valley Farm. 

She was very, v happy then; her uncle 
loved and renecunell her, the servants offered 
her willing and affectionate service, and al- 
though she did not confess it, even to her 
own heart Erle’s daily visits were dear to her. 

She wasso anxious to learn her new duties, so 
quick and capable, that the maids declared it 
was a pleasure to teach her—that she was a born 
housekeeper, and withal agreat lady too. Now 
and again she would spend a whole delicious 
day with Mrs. Cameroun who made much of 
her, and openly wished she had a daughter 
like her. 

Then there were long letters to write to Rosie, 
who fortunately had secured an honest, hard- 
working servant, whose experience saved her 
young mistress many a blunder, many an ex- 
pense, so that altogether Gwendolin’s life. was a 
busy one. 

July came once more, and the farmers were 
eager to get in the hay crops whilst the bright 
weather continued. Often {the ‘girl wondered 
to herself how she could have thought her life’s 
story ended on that summer night—only a year 
ago, when she first learned Sydney Hawk as 
falsehood. 

She had thought him necessary to her happi- 
ness, and now she would shrink with dread at 
the mere idea of being his wife ; she had learned 
at last the true worth of Erle’s honest heart and 
steadfast nature, and wondered how she could 
ever have dreamed she loved Sydney. 

It was a glorious evening, and she was dining 
at the Towers, Mrs. Cameron being only con- 
tent when the girl was with her; but she hada 
way of leaving the young people alone, in the 
hope of fostering any affection that Gwendolin 
might have for Erle. 

** For surely,’’ she thought, “ no one cae know 
my boy well without loving him. Every day I 
thank Heaven that he is my son.”’ 

When she arose from the table this evening 
Erle said, “Mother, you must spare me Miss 
Marr. I want her to see if our crop does not 
rival her uncle’s, and I am sure she will not 
believe that unless she has an ocular demonstra- 
tion of the fact,"’ aa 

“Very well,’’ said Mrs. Cameron, with a 
smile at Erle’stransparent diplomacy. ‘I shall 


- 





be quite comfortable, having a new novel. 
Beiadelins my dear, lica't levee to take a 
wrap; your uncle would never forgive us if we 
were | of your health.’’ 

The girl heh eg but_.to please her hostess 
wre a dainty white Jace scarf about her 
head and shoulders. 

“ That is more ornamental than useful,’’ said 
Mrs. Cameron. 

“It is quite warm enough, thank you; the 
night is so sultry,” and with that she passed out 
of the long French window with Erle. 

Mrs. Cameron looked after them with a smile 
and a sigh—the sigh for her own vanished youth, 
the smile for the success she hoped would crown 
her son’s wooing. ~~ ste 
. Erle led his companion through the gardens 
to the meadows beyond, and there he paused, 
whilst Gwendolin took her seat on the lowest 
step of a stile. 

It seems sc'rcely credible,’’ said the young 
man, leaning over her, “that | have known 
you now nearly fourteen months, and still less 
credible that. I could have been satisfied with 
such an incomplete life as mine was then. 
Gwendolin, do you ever regret your conduct 
with regard to Carden ?”’ 

“Never!” most emphatically, “‘I.see now 
all was, for the best. I should have required 
more of him than he could give, and we should 
both have been unhappy.” : 

“Tell me what you would require in your 
husband ?.”’ 

“ Perfect love and perfect trust; greater moral 
strength and courage than my own.” 

**You make me afraid to speak, and: yet 
with all my soul and strength I love you; 
darling, won’t you abate one jot of your 
conditions ?’’ 

“No!” she said, lifting lovely shining eyes to 
his, “and there is no ; you--oh Erie! why 
will you make me speak? You possess all the 
necessary qualifi¢ations,’’ aad she looked at him 
with such’ archness, such tenderness, that he 
had been more thaa mortal to resist the impulse 
to catch her close and hold her fast to his heart, 
which had been her’s from the beginning, and 
would be her's to the very end, 

‘You datling! You darling !"' he said under 
his breath. ‘‘ How shall 1-thank you, how shall 
I serve you?. How love you enough ? Kiss me, 
Gwendolin, and tell me this blessing is. mine 
indeed.” 

‘If you count me a. blessing—then I am 
yours, now and always, dear Erle; and, oh! i 
hope you will never be disappointed in me.”’ 

It is needless to record the answer. 5 

Allin the. soft sweet gloaming they walked 
back to the Towers, their hearts too full to 
allow much speech. Only once. standing 
amongst. the. fragrant hay Gwendolin said, 
demurely— " 

“Your crop does not compare with uncles (1 
have had ocular demonstration of the fact), and 
shall tell Mrs. Cameron that.’’ , 

The young man laughed, then said gently, — 

“Do not forget, dear love, that my mother 
is your mother now, and-al!l ceremony is at an 


” 


She lifted .one white slender hand and 
touched his face lovingly. 

“ How good you are to me; how I will labour 
to make you happy,” and he knew'she would 
keep her promise. 

ogether they entered the dawiag-room 
where Mrs. Cameron sat reading. She jo ked 
up as she heard their steps, sud seeing the °-bi- 
lant light in Erle’s eyes, the confusion )"on 
Gwendolin’s beautiful face, knew the whole 
truth; and when the young man, leading the 
girl forward, gently placed her in his mother’s 
arms, saying,— 

“Mother I have brought you a daughter,” 
she could not speak for nee happy agitation. 


. Well, they were married, and Gwendolin 
reigned supreme at The Towers; but Mr. 
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Marr was not allowed to feel lonely or neglected. 
Every day his beautiful niece spent hours with 
him, and would carry him (with or without his 
will), to The Towers, where a warm welcome 
always awaited him. And as the years went 
by, baby voices rang out in the Valley Farm, 
and Mr. Marr looked on with a satisfied 
smile, whilst Rosie’s and Gwendolin’s children 
made havoc in the house. 

Syndey Carden is now a prosperous man ; 
and Rosie, having no troubles, is a sunshiny 
pretty little woman, loved alike by children 
and husband ; but. Andrew Marr has never been 
able to ‘cotton ” to his'son-in-law, being too 
great an admirer‘of Erle, who blesses the day 
when Gwendolin’s lovely face was first seen at 
“Tue VaLigy Farm.” 
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GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
SORROW AND Joy. 

“ Twere’s somebody driving up to the door,’’ 
said Violet, as she sat at the head of the table, 
with her brother facing her, with Lady Staple. 
ton Re his right, and Cyril Landon opposite, on 
his left. ; 

During her long years of waiting for one who 
never came, she had got into the habit of 
listening for every sound, and the habit clung 
to her still. 

“Who can it be?’’ said Bertie, putting on a 
bored expression at once, 

“Lady Jane Armitage is in the drawing. 
room, and would be glad to speak to Mrs. Sar- 
toris on pressing business,’’ announced Web- 
ster. 

“ Lady Jane! ’’ 

They looked at each other in amazement, 
Something terrible must have happened. 

‘“‘ Why, she was to be married to-morrow!” 
exclaimed Bertie. ‘“I’lT just open the door for 
you, to show I’m close at hand lest she should 

up to mischief.’’ 

As he e he went on in front, and held 
the door open for Violet to pass through, merely 
bowing to Lady Jane from the distance, and 
closing it behind his sister. 

Violet walxed forward with a courteous smile 
and an outstretched hand. 

“Has anything happened? Can I help you 
in any way?” 

“You are the only person who can,’’ and 
Lady Jane rose up before her, looking tall, and 
gaunt, and white in the light of the many 
candles, ‘‘ My brother is ill—we don’t know 
7 it will turn out, and I ask you to save 

im!’ 

Violet back—evidently the name of 

Ralph y Bosco was enough to ‘en her eager 


Me see : i 

“Don’t refuse!”’ said Lady Jane, clasping 
her hands. ‘“ Oh! I know {’m the last woman 
on earth to ask a favour of you, I’ve used you 
shamefully—but you took him from me in the 
first instance, and | never fo that. I was 


mad with jealousy, and when I began I never 
meant to go so far!’? . 

“T don’t understand you. Are you talking of 
your brother ?”’ 


_“ No—I._was confessi 
giveme! You took Jack me $s Ago 
leave me my broth-r. He is the only one of my 
ae T have to cling to!” 

“ Pray him, Lady Jane,’’ said Violet, 
coldly, “ Did you come down here to ask meto 
break off my engagement? You might have 
spared the trouble—it is already done.” 

“ T knew you hated him. Well, hate him if 
you like ; he has only loved you to well for his 
own peace of mind. But all I entreat of is 
not to hunt him down. He shan’t come naar 


my sins, Oh! for- 


Sa ca co] 


you, You shall never see his face, but have pity 
on him ° 

“ Do you know. what he has done?’’ said 
Violet, in a low voice, “Can there be any 
pity in my heart for the man who made me a 
widow ?”’ 

“But he did not do it,’ stepping forward, 
excitedly. “It was an accident, I am his 
sister; don’t I know him better than anyone 
else? Oh, Violet!’ taking her Hand, and 
holding it tight, whilst the tears. streamed 
down her cheeks, “I know you are so good and 
kind, and tender—think of my poor Raiph. 
He nearly bled to death before my eyes this 
afternoon through a fearful cut. The doctor 
says the only chance for his life is perfect 
quiet; and he can’t rest a moment under this 
awful suspicion. At the worst, he only saw 
your_husband die. Is a man to be tortured 
to death or madness for waiit of presence of 
mind ?”’ 

“T don’t understand,’’ said Violet, again 
putting her hand to her head, and shivering 
“ Do you mean when they met in the storm ?’ 

“No, no! That was Mr. St. John,” 

“Ah! you don't know that Mr. St. John 
was Jack? They kept you in the dark like 
me. Oh! if they had only told me!” all the 
pent-up bitterness of her heart breaking forth 
in a sound like a wail, “he might have been 
here now, and I. the happiest woman on 
earth !’ 

Lady Jane stood perfectly still, as if she 
were petrified. One thought seemed to jostle 
another in the confusion of her brain. “ Mr. 
St. John — Jack Sartoris?” she repeated 
slowly, and as she said the words it al! flashed 
across her, She remembered her own meet- 
ing with Ralph in the wood, his extraordinary 
manner when questioned about the hat, and a 
thousand trifles which suddenly attained to 
ominous siznificance, and led but to one terrible 
conclusion. 

It had -pazzed her so as to where and when 
her brother had come across Mr, Sattoris until 
to-day, when she had suddenly imagined that it 
was on the banks of the French lake. Now it 
was but too clear. The growing sense of rivalry 
whilst the two men were together under the 
same roof, the maddening jealousy which gathered 
strength as one day succeeded another, and then 
the unwatched meeting in the middle of the 
night, when no one was by! 

{t was murder doné that night in the Cran- 
nock Woods which had sent her brother back 
to her achanged man! And as she thought 
of his ashén face and furtive glance, and look 
of haunting misery, she hid her own face in 
her hands, and bent her head, utterly crushed 
by shame and misery. Oh! She had sinned, 
she knew, but_ this punishment was more than 
she could bear! | 

“Sit down,’’ said Violet, gently, as she led 
her to a sofa, on which the poor girl sank, 
helplessly shaking from head to foot. “I am 
so sorry for you. Heaven knows I have no 
wish for revenge. Tell your brother,’’ her lips 
quivered with a tremble of disgust, “if he 
will leave England, and never let me see or 
hear of him again, he may go free. His sin 
shall be his only punishment; I think it will 
be enough for him. I! will ask Bertie and Cyril 
to spare him for my sake.”’ 

“Oh, thanks, thanks!’ catching hold of 
her hand, and kissing it rapturously, “I knew 
im had a good heart, You were my only 

jope—men are so hard. May Heaven bless 
you always, and give you all the happiness 
you deserve ! ”” 

Thete was a noise outside, a sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps and eager voices, but neither 
noticed it. 

“i My only happiness would be an early 
death,” said Violet, sadly. “I pray for it night 
and day, Though we were parted on earth, 
Heaven in its mercy might unite us! ”’ 


A — nr dn ons nr errant 


with a shudder and a pang of unavailing 
regret. Whst wouldn’t she have given at 
that moment to give back the letter she had 
stolen—to undo all the evil she had wrought ! 

But the past wa; gone from her-—once so 
rich in opportunities. There remained. only 
the bare, empty future, with no possibility of 
making amends. And then as she said the 
word, she remembered that death might | 
hovering over her own home, and that fearful 
thought made her start to her feet 


“I mustn’t stay another moment!’’ She 
tock Violet’s hand, and held it tight, looking 
down into her lovely troubled fac: with plead- 


ing eyes. A longing for forgiveness came 
over her--a longing that she could not with- 
stand, 

Her voice was-hoarse and scarcely above a 
whisper as she said, hurriedly,— 


** Say that you forgive me. |. shall have no 


peace until you do. I’m to be married to- 
morrow, and | want to startafresh. Oh, Violet, 
I’ve been so wicked! I see it nll now; | stood 
between your husband and you. ! egged him 


on in his furious jealousy against Cyril Landon, 
and when he wrete to you, asking you to take 
him back I stole the letter, and burnt it,’’ her 
head drooping, her lashes resting in over. 
powering shame on her burning cheeks. 

Violet stepped back, every scrap of colour 
vanishing from her cheeks, her eyes dilated in 
horror, her hands clasped tight on her heaving 
chest. 

“You did this?”’ she panted. “It would 
have been kinder to kill me. Oh; go—go—I 
can’t bear the sight of you!’ 

“ Forgive me,” said Lddy Jane, entreatingly. 

* T can’t,”’ holding out her hands as if to keep 
her off, and shuddering as if at some loathsome 
object. “ Goback to your home—you are the 
worthy sister of a murderer! Some day, perhaps, 
I will pray to Heaven to give me grace to for- 
give you—but not now. Oh! my husband—my 
husband—he loved me after all!’’ and with a 
cry of mortal anguish, she raised her clasped 
hands to Heaven, and sobbed one deep, tearless 
sob of agony. 

The door opened; there was a step across the 
floor, a cry from Lady Jane—who staggered 
back against the grand piano to keep herself 
from failing—but only another sob came from 
Violet’s lips until a pair of strong arms was 
thrown round her, and she was drawn in pas- 
sionate ecstasy to a man’s breast, 

* Violet, I’ve come back!”’ said the voice, 
which she tyought was silenced for ever in the 
grave. “ Darling 1’d have come years ago if | 
had dreamt that you wanted me.”’ 

“Tack!’’ in a wondering whisper, as she 
looked u» into his handsome face, which was 
now bronzed by ¢xposure to wind and sun; “it 
must be your ghost come to fetch me ’’—shaking 
all over, ‘“‘ You knew I couldn’t want to live 
when you were dead.” 

“1m not much like a ghost. Look at me,” 
he cried, joyously : “ don’t I look like solid flesh 
and bone? Doega ghost ever kiss like this?”’ 
as he stooped his head, and his lips met hers.in 
a.kiss which seemed to express a whole lifetime 
of pent-up love, But the rush of joy was too 
much for her. Her head sank on his breast, 
her eyes closed, her brain was in a whirl, ber 
heart throbbing so as almost to suffocate her. 
Could it be true? 

Gently he led her to a sofa, muttering to 
himselt-— 

“T’ve been to precipitate, but 1 felt I couldn’t 
wait.’’ No, he had had enough, of waiting— wait- 
ing and hoping, despairing afd longing: but all 
that wasover now. There he could sit for ever, 
with her small brown head resting so trustfully 
on his shoulder. How he had thought of it, and 
dreamed that it was there night after night, and 
always woke to find himself alone! And he 
might have been alone till the last day of his life 
it it had not been for that young Selfeather, 








“Don’t talk of death!” said Lady Jane, 


who found him out at Mynich, and gave him to 
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understand that nothing but his own inordinate 
folly kept him and his wife apart. 

He owed that young fellow something, and 
when the opportunity came he would repay him 
as weilas he could. Just as he thought it the 
sound of wheels grating on the gravel roused 
him to a sense of what was passing. 

It was the fly which had brought Lady Jane 
driving her back to the station. Unnoticed she 
had slipped out of the room, her heart overflow- 
ing with unutterable thankfulness, Who could 
tell the intense relief of knowing that the mast 
terrible of sins was lifted off her brother's 
shoulders, and that her own sins were lightened 
because their consequences were no longer 
irreparable ? 

No one saw her go. She stepped into the fly 
and signed to the driver to go on. 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” she cried aloud, out 
of the fulness of her heart, as the tears rained 
down her cheeks, Her love for Jack Sartoris 
was dead; it had died in the horror with which 
his name had been shrouded ; but, none the less, 
her heart raised a pwxan of joy, for the news 
which she was carrying home would be like 
tidings of salvation to Ralph's tortured brain, 

f When she reached the station she forgot to 
feel shy and embarrassed, because she was 
travelling alone in the middle of the night. 

Last time she was at Leighton station at a 
late—or rather very éarly hour. How it all 
came back to her! Violet’s mad rush on the 
platform, because she had found her husband’s 
envelope—her fali—and was it she herself, Ot 
a fiend in her own shape, who almost pushed 
Jack Sartoris into the train in order to prevent 
a reconciliation between him and his unfortunate 


‘wife? How the horror of her sin overpowered 


her, but she could not give vent to her feelings 
She must keep up a semblance of composure so 
long as the public eye was upon her. 

Her hansom did rot take long in reaching 
Eaton-square, and the moment she knocked at 
her own home, the door flew open as if some- 
body had been watching for her. The butler 
uttered an exclamation of thankfulness, but she 
had no time to notice it. In eager haste she 
ran upstairs and met her mother on the first 
landing. 

She was surprised when the Countess fell upon 
her neck, sobbing aloud, and she saw her father’s 
agitated face behind her. 

“Oh, Jane! how you frightened me! ”’ 

“ Frightened you? How? I only just ran 
down to Leighton to ask a question of Violet | ”’ 

“But so late, and all alone? I thought you 
had run away, and there would be no wedding 
after all. 

“Poor dear mother!”’ with unusual! gentle- 
ness, as she smoothed her hair, and realised for 
the first time what an anxiety she had been to 
that gentle heart. 

‘Most scandalous! Never so shecked in my 
life,’ said the Earl, “‘ High time you had a 
husband to Keep you in order! "' 

** You won't have to wait long. And now for 
Ralph.” 

**You won't 
anxiously, 

‘*T won't disturb him, but I promise to do him 
all the good in the world,"’ and with a happy 
little laugh she ran upstairs, y 


disturb him to - night?” 


CHAPTER L, 
‘*WEARY WITH SIN.” 

‘** Jang! Where’s Jane?'’ said a hoarse voice, 
as Lady Jane crept softly into her brother's 
room. 

The nurse rose and came towards her; she 
had a pleasant careworn face, a black dress, and 
a snow-white cap, 

‘* Well, what do you think of your patient? ”’ 
eagerly, though her heart stood still at the 
expression in the cold grave eyes, 

‘‘ Mr. Armitage is very waook, but the brain is 
quieter, and the fever is lower.’’ 








**Then he must be better,” in a cheerful 


whisper, ‘‘ Go into the next room and have a 
little rest. I will stay with my brother mean- 
while.”’ 


‘**But 1 don't want any rest, my lady, and 
you won't know anything about the doctor's 
directions." 

‘* Tell me them quickly.” 

The nurse obeyed. The directions seemed to 
consist principally,of administering some sort of 
nourishment or support every ten minutes, the 
frequency of the times showing how great the 
weakness must be to make that necessary. 

Lady Jane promised to remember everything 
and having dismissed the aurse, threw her bonnet 
on to a table, and sank down on a chair by the 
bedside—for at that moment she suddenly 
ee that she was tired, hungry, and 
aint. 

She had been through hours of intensest 
anxiety, and not a scrap of food had passed her 
lips since luacheon, for five o’clock tea had re- 
mained untasted in the drawing-room in con- 
sequence of her brother’s accident. 

“* And how are you, dear?’’ placing her cool 
hand on his hot forehead. “ I was so sorry to 
be away from you, but I’ve brought you good 
news,”’ 

Was it fancy, or had his face shrunk per- 
ceptibly since a few hours ago. It was ashen 
white, with darkest circles round his eyes which 
looked unnaturally large and brilliant, almost 
like living coals in a dead face. 

He moved his head impatiently, and his lips 
parted with a weary sigh. 

“IT wanted Jane,’’ he said in a low, husky 
whisper, ‘‘ but she’s deserted me like the rest. 
She’s in such a hurry to get to the wedding, but 
there’s a hearse stopping the way. She doesn’t 
see it—she’ll tumble in the grave—white shoes 
all in the mud—a dirge for the weddiag march. 
Am I to come? ”’ trying vainly to raise himself, 
“ Tye got my grave clothes on—I can’t get 
a3 eg me, help me!”’ 

* Ralph, listen to me—your own sister,” 
cried Lady Jane, shaking from head to- fost. 
“ You've been under a fearful delusion. Jack 
Sartoris is alive!” 

“No, no, no! He’s been dragging me down 
—down this long time! ”’ shuddering and catch- 
ing hold of the bed-clothes, “but I’m not ready 
yet. Jane, don’t let me go!’’ looking at her 
with wild eyes. ‘‘ Can’t I cheat the devil? *’ in 
a low, hoarse whisper, whilst the perspiration 
stood out in large beads upon his haggard fore- 
head. “ He’s waiting to take me to eternity, 
but can’t I go the other way ?”’ 

He had got beyond all fear of the police—his 
one enemy was death, 

“ Yes, dear!’’ scarcely able to speak for the 
awe and fear which were creeping over her. 
“* Heaven in its mercy will save you, for you are 
innocent. You thought you had killed Jack, 
but it was all a mistake. I've seen him with 
my uwn eyes—indeed, indeed I have!”’ 

“A mistake!’’ and suddenly the dark eyes 
were fixed upon hers with a look that seemed 
as if it would penetrate the deepest recesses 
of her mind, to see if truth lay at the bottom. 
“How could it be?’’ slowly. “It was the 
night of the stéfm.’" Lady Jane’s heart stood 
still as she listened, and she clasped her 
hands tightly together. “ Violet sent me to 
save St. John, but I hated him, I found his 
horse by Craunock bridge. 1 found him lying 
in the bushes at the top of the bank. It 
flashed through me that if he ‘were out of the 
way I should be all the nearer Violet. I gave 
myself no time to think. I seized him by 
the shoulder—oh, Heaven! the look he gave 
me as he fell over the brink, it stamped me as 
a murderer—it told me he was Sartoris! 
Fetch méa clergyman, I want to confess it be- 
fore Heaven, I can't bear to die with this sin 
on my shoulders.. Run, Jane, run!” clutching 
her arm in feverish eagerness. 

*But he did not die!’’ she cried, her voice 





hoarse with, agitation. “Heaven knows how 
he was saved, but saved he was, I saw him this 
evening.” 

“Jane, for Heaven’s sake, don't lie. The 
truth—-the truth. You saw his ghost,’’ his 
whole body quivering, his lips twitching ner- 
vously. 

* Not his ghost, but himself,” crying hysteri- 
cally, utterly exhausted by all she had gone 
through. 

“ Did you hear him speak ?”’ 

“Yes, he told Violet that he would have 
come long ago if he bad known she wanted 
him. 

With a deep-drawn breath he sank back on 
his pillows, his face looking so ghastly that 
she almost thought he was dead; and then 
with a sudden pang she remembered the 
nurse’s solemn instructions. She poured out 
a spoonful of the mixture, but her hand 
trembled, so that she spilt most of it on the 
sheets, and when she got the small remainder 
to his lips they refu toopen, Ina terrible 
panic she stretched out her hand,-and rang 
the bell violently. Almost before it had 
ceased to clang the nurse was in the room, 
Without a word she poured out some brandy 
mixed with egg, and putting the spoon to the 
firmly-set mouth held it patiently there, whilst 
passing her arm under the helpless head, 
so es to make it more easy for the patient to 
drink. 

Meanwhile, the Countess stole in, in a white 
wrapper, her sleepy eyes looking dazed with 
the sudden fright, and she was followed by the 
Earl in his dressing-gown. 

““What has happened—is he worse?” he 
asked, in a whisper. “Shall J send for the 
doctor P” 

The nurse bent her head in assent. 

Lady Jane could only hold her mother’s hands 
in hers, and exert a:l her powers of self-control 
to strangle her sobs, 

“ You had better go to bed, poor child; you 
are tired,” said her mother, who had not an 
idea that-her son was in much danger. ‘“ How 
will you ever be fit for the ceremony to-mor- 
row ?” : 

Lady Jane shivered. ‘There would be no 
wedding, she knew. Ralph was right—a 
hearse stopped the way! . The rigid lips 
moved-—-she stooped her head and caught the 


words,— 
“Has he comeP”’, 
“ Who, dear? Not Jack? ”’ 


A slight frown contracted his forehead. 

* No—Grey.” 

The Rev. Charles Grey was the rector of a 
neighbouring church. 

he looked at Lady Oldthorpe with a ques- 
tion in her eyes, but her mother shook her 
head with a look of surprise, and bending 
over the pillow, said softly,— 

“Mr. Grey shall be sent for to-morrow, 
dear; but you must rest first, and have a good 
sleep.”’ 

Now,” he said, hoarsely, and Lady Jane, 
with sorrow in her heart, went to see that her 
brother’s wishes were carried out. 

He was passing away from her she knew ; and 
she had lovéd him well, in spite of all his faults 
—how dearly she never till this moment, when 
she saw the hand of Death stretched out to take 
him from her. 

When the day dawned that was to have been 
her wedding morning, the whole family—except 
the eldest son, whose absence was not even 
noticed—-were gathered round Ral!ph’s dying 
bed 


Mr. Gray had come with cheerful alacrity, 
though disturbed from a well-earned rest, and 
Ralph Armitage lay white and exhausted, but 
calm and content after having made his peace 
with Heaven. The last prayer was said, wheo 
he turned his face on the pillow, murmuring, “ I 
am so glad to—die.”” Andeven Lady Jane, as 
she buried her face on the coverlet, felt; in spite 
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of choking sobs, that it was better so. He never 
could have faced life again, when once the past 
had been unveiled. It was better for him ; his 
troubled heart had found peace at last—his rest- 
less spirit was at rest. : 

All the fevered hope, the passionate longing, 
the agonised despair were over, and the stamp 
of a holy peace was on his forehead. But was 
it better for her? They had been together in 
their sin; but when repentance came, they were 

arted. 

When Lady Jane lay upon her bed, the next 
day, after despatching a hundred telegrams in 
every direction to stop the wedding guests from 
arriving her thoughts strayed to Violet, as she 
had seen her last-—first so prone to pity that she 
had refused to avenge her husband’s murder ; 
and yet so resolutely denying forgiveness to her- 
self for what seemed a far lesser crime. She 
tried to realise what it would have been to be in 
Violet’s place, and see the woman stand before 
her who had destroyed the joy of herexistence,and 
made of what might have been the happiest married 
life only a sad widowhood. But her head and 
heart were too weary to carry it out, and she 
could only remember that her humble prayer had 
met with a repulse. There wasa knock at the 
door, and her maid came in with a letter which 
had just been brought by special messenger from 
Leighton, 

The word ‘‘ Leighton”? raised her perhaps 
more than any other could have done. Without 
aword she stretched out her hand for the letter, 
and opened it hastily: ‘‘ Give me a light,’’ she 
said, when she found it impossible to read in 
the carefully darkened room. When the 
candles were lighted and placed by her side, she 
made a sign to the maid to leave her alone, 
which was at once obeyed. 

It was only a hurried scrawl, which her weary 
eyes read with difficulty, 

‘* Dear Lapy Jane—I-was cruel to you yes- 
terday in my despair, but sorrow had hardened 
my heart. Now, in the first sunshine of my joy, 
I write to tell you that I freely forgive you for 
everything. I am sure you never meant to go 
far, and 1 hope from the bottom of my heart 
that pot wedding-day ney be the beginning of 
new happiness to you and Mr. Lumpington. I 
was determined that this should reach you before 
you went to the church, in order that I might not 
be the means of bringing a cloud on what ought 
to be the happiest day of your life. Yours 
sincerely, 

‘** Viocet Sarroris.”’ 

The letter fell out of her hand, the tears 
rained down her cheeks. Little did Violet 
guess that the darkest of shadows had fallen on 
the house which ought to have rung with a 
babble of many voices, and the sounds of happy 
laughter as the wedding guests came crow ng 
in. But there was such balm in the sweet gift 
of forgiveness, that, in spite of glittering 
diamonds and jewellery of.every description, it 
was far more prized than any other of the 
wedding presen's, which were heaped round the 
mournful bride. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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_ Tuer is not the remotest corner or little 
inlet of the minute blood-vessels of the human 
body that does not feel some wavelet from the 
convulsions occasioned by hearty laughter. The 
life principle of the central man is shaken to its 
innermost depths, sending new tides of life and 
strength to the surface, thus materially tending 
to insure oF health to the persons who indulge 
therein, blood moves more rapidly, and 
conveys a different impression to all the organs 
of the hody, as it visits them on that particular 
mystic journey when the man is laughing, than 
it does at other times.. For this reason every 
hearty laugh in which a indulges tends to 
le his life, conveying, as it does, new and 
distinct stimulus to the vital forces, 
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A LOVE LOCK, 





Tied with a pale blue silken thread, 
Laid in a dainty perfumed box ; 
It stirs a memory almost dead, 
Of somebody with sunny locks. 


. I found it in my desk to-night— 
Ah, me! how many years have gone 
Since I received this gift so slight, 
Yet once so wee to gaze upon ! 


It nestles in my palm---f dream 
Of all I might have been had she 
But given with this funny gleam 
The sunshine of herself to me. 


Alas! young love is past recall, 
And I have nothing left than this— 
This lock of hair~and, worst of all, 
I can’t remember whose it is. 
J. J. B. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 





For villages, towns, cities, aud in the country dis- 
| tricts, Advice may be obtained in the United King- 
| dom from Government Agents and in Canada from 
| Government Agents. Ladies Committees are also 





formed in many places in Canada. Apply for pam- 
























phiets and al) information, supplied gratis and post 
free, to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.; or to the Allan, 
Downinion and Elder Dempster Steaiuship Co,’s, or 
their local Ageuts, or the Cauadian Pacific Railway 
| Company. 
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(Dorit Cough-use 


They ot once check the Cough 
ena remove the cause. 


i. The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
| Sold everywhere, Ting 159d, each, 
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You wish the Best? Certainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Preparations 


: THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
' THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTRIFICES, 


AND 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 





They have been Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medals 
and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Siores, &c. 





BUYERS ARE WARNED AGAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS. 
Illustrated List Post Free on Application, 











F, C. CALVERT & CO, (°:°,8* 
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Frienp: “ Why do you wear those fearfully 
old-fashioned collars ?’ Winkers (a man of 
affairs) ; “ Because whon the washerwoman sends 
them to anybody else they send them back.”’ 


Prison Missionary: “ Don't you think that 
after you regain your liberty you can do better ?”’ 
Burglar: “Well, PIL know enough not to have 
avother pal that’s so durn deaf he can't hear 
a p'liceman till he's right on us.”’ 


Visrror: “ Why do the residents of this town 
keep so mavy dogs?'’ Mr. Suburb: “For pro- 
tection. They are cheaper than police.’’ Visitor: 
“ But dogs are dangerous to inoffensive persons.’’ 
Mr. Suburb: “So are police.’’ 


Mr. Dr Frart: “ It's cold as Greenland here 
this morning. I wonder why the heat hasn't 
been turned up.’’ Mrs, De Flatt: “I presume 
the housekeeper’s family are not too wari yet.’’ 


Sr. Pere: “Did you everdo anything very 
bad?’’ Fair Arrival: “I-—I smuggled a few 
laces through the Custom House.’ St. Peter: 
*“ Oh, well, come in. We can’t get along with- 
out women,’’ 


Pastor: “ What did I say in my sermon yes. 
terday that you objected to?” Mr. de Good : 
“You surprise me, my dear sir. I do not object 
to anything.”’ Pastor; “ But I heard you give 
a very audible snort at something FE said.’ tT. 
de Good: “Oh, no; no indeed. That was only 
a snore.” 


Norzp PaystciiN: “ Do you know why it is 
that city people are straight, and walk with heads 
erect, while: country people nearly always bend 
over ?”’_ Farmer Hayseed: “I s’ pose it’s ‘cause 
country people hain’t got any tall buildin’s to 
look up at.” | 

Prison Warpen: “It's just been found out 
that you didu’t commit that crime you've been 
in for all these years, and so the Governor has 
pardomd you,’” Innocent Man: “ Um—I’m 
pardoned, am I?” Prison Warden; # Y-e-s, 
but don t go yet. I'll have to telegraph for fur- 
ther instructions.” Innoceat Man ‘“ What 
ubout?’’ Prison Warden: “Seems tome that 
considerin’ you hadu'’tany business here, you 
ought to pay the State for your board.” 


Gaytorp: “Glad to have met you, old boy > 
come up and see me some time’” Meeker: “I 
declare, it’s top bad; it will be impossible for 
me to come then; I've an engagement else- 
where, So sorry.’ 


, ““Manpy,” said the old gentleman, “1 am 
afraid that boy of ours is goin’ to be a poek.’’ 
* He ain’t writ nothin’, has he 2? ’’ asked the old 
lady, in alarm. ‘No, he ain’t writ nothin’ yet, 
but I notice he is doin’ less an’ less work every 
day, an’ doin’ it carelesser.’’ 


Mavoe : “ How do you like my latest photo?” 
Clara : “Oh, it’s just too awfully lovely for 
anything.’? Maude: “ Do you think it does me 
justice ?*' Clara: “Justice is no name for it, 
dear, it is positively merciful to you.” 


“Wat do you think of this portrait of me, 
my dear? asked Whitherup.” “ It is very smiling 
and pleasant,’ said Mrs. Witherup. Then she 
added, wistfully, “I wish you'd look like it once 
in a while, John,”’ 


“Mrs. Lapp used to worry terribly when her 
husband was away on his trips, but she’s got 
over it.'’ ‘* Conquered her nervousness, I sup- 
pose.’ “Oh, no; suecéeded in making him 
have his life insured.”’ 





A stKAm hammer used in Krupp’s Gun Works 
at Essen, Germany, weighs 150 tons. [tis the 
largest in the world. 


Tux. diatoms, single-celled plants of the sea- 
weed family, are so smal). that 3,000 of them laid 
end to end scarcely euffice to cover an inch of 
space on therule. 


Somer of the common garden spiders spin 
webs so fine that 80,000 of them laid side 
and side would not cover the space of’ an 
inch. 


Five hundred millions of hairpins! That 
is what the women of this land anoually buy, 
beg, or borrow. Now, a hairpin never Wears 
out; if sometimes becomes pale and bent with 
age, but its avoirdupois is all there. What, 
therefore, becomes of these successive millions ? 
During the last ten years 5,000,000,000 of hair- 
pins have been made and sold. At present there 
are only about 100,000,000 in circulation. Now, 
where—where are the other 4,900,000,000 ? 





GEMS. 


—— 


Brrsa@ forced to walk, and forced to do your 
best, will breed in you temperance and self con. 
trol, diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness 
and content, and a hundred virtues which the 
jdle will never know. . 


Ir may not be ours to utter convincing argu- 
ments, but it may be ours to live holy lives. It 
may not be ours to be subtle and learned and 
logical, but it may be ours to be noble and sweet 
and pure. 


THERE are few mortals so insensible that their 
affections cannot be gained by mildness, their 
confidence by sincerity, their hatred by scorn or 
neglect. 


Bg careful of your days for every day isa 
little life, and we know not when it may end and 
every life is but a day repeated. 

Ir was Epictetus who said, “If you desire 
great things, remember that you must not lay 
hold of them with small effort. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


oe © 


Rappit Pre.—Take a rabbit, a quarter of a 
pound of salt pork cut in small pieces, a pound 
of flaky pastry, half pint of stock or water, 
two burd-boiled eggs, pepper and salt. Cut the 
tabbit into neat joints, season them with pepper 
and sult, put them in the pie-dish alternately 
with the pork and the eggs, the latter out in 
quarters. Pour in the water, line the edges, 
aud cover the pie with the pastry. Brush over 
with beaten egg, and decorate with leaves cut 
in pastry; make a hole in the middle for the 
<a to escape. ,. Bake for about an hour and a 


ApeLe Pupnine.—Take two cupsful of flour, 
two teaspoonsful of baking powder, some salt 
and one-half cupful of sugar, ‘mix ‘together. 
Beat one egg light, add one cupful of milk, and 
mix, When well-beaten, add three tablespoons. 
ful of hot butter, which bas been melting in 
the pan in which yon are to bake the pudding. 
Beat well and pour into the baking tin, Cover 
the top closely with pared and quartered apples, 
wedge side down, Sprinkle with sugar and 
bake half an hour. Serve with this sauce; 


Cream oné-half cupful of butter, add gradually 
one cupfal of powdered sugar, beat till light 
and foamy, add the flavouring just before serv- 
ing, and one cupful of boiling water, stirring 
rapidly until it foams, 





Amoneé the many stories current just now 
regarding our late sovereign’s life and death, by 
far, the prettiest is the one relating to the sealed 
packet containing Her Majesty’s last wishes.— 
Her desire was to be baried in a white silk gown, 
afd -her wodding veil wrapped round her, with 
no ornaments but the Order on her breast, and 
the rings upon one finger. The instructions 
were that the hands should be folded on her 
breast, the left band uppermost, and on this 
should be ber wedding ring and the two rings 
which the Prince-Consort. gave-her,—one. before 
and the other after marriage. 


Princess Henry of Battenberg, who was 
with her mother night and day during her 
illness, and who was the last person the Queon 
recognised, has still an important function to 
perform now that her mother is no more. It is 
to the Princess and the Duke of Connaught that 
will fall the main part of administering Her late 
Majesty’s will. 

TERE has been a good deal of comment as to 
the non-appearance of the late Queen’s Indian 
attendants im atiy of the funeral processions, but 
the reason is that they were 80 overcome at 
Cowes, where they kept vigil for a short time, 
that it was thought better not to run the risk of 
such distressing scenes in public. They were to 
be seen at one of the windows of Windsor Castle 
watching the cortege on its way to Frogmore, 
weeping bitterly, as were the late Queen's 
dressers, who also took part in the procession, 
and it was noticed that their mourning was 
almost as deep as the Royalties. 


Tne robe worn by the King on the occasion 
of Opening Parliament in State was mudfle of a 
most exquisite shade of crimson velvet. I[t 
hangs from the neck, where it is fastened by « 
gold cordon, It falls away from the feet in 
front, forming a train behind six yards in 
length. It is lined throughout with ermine, 
and also has a shoulder of ermine. A 
border of the same fur and gold lace finishes the 
robe off at the foot. The ermine is supplied by 
His Majesty’s furriers, and two kiads are nsed 
for Royal robes, That which is used for the 
parliamentary robe is known as miniver. 


Tt is a popular opinion that Court appoint- 
mente as a rule are mete sinecures, but this is a 
very grest mistake, and there is no harder- 
worked office than that of the Lord Chamber- 
lam, while his post is certainly something more 
than orndmental. It carries with it heivy 
responsibilities; and demands temper, tact, and 
great administrative powers, while more espe- 
cially is this the case at the beginning of a new 
reign when there is no One at hand who can 
remind him of time-honoured customs. 


Al h the Duke of Norfolk is well-known 
asag Roman Catholic peer, and also as a 
politician, it is not often he comes forward s0 
prominently as he has done during recent weeks, 
and many people have forgotten that he held so 
important a position. Norfolk House at ono 
time was a very splendid social centre when 
the late Duchess of Norfolk was alive. Although 
one of the sweetest and gentlest of women, she 
had’ a very stately presence, and when in full 
Court dress, wearing the lovely Howard jewels 
and her hair t up ine diamond net, sae 
was @ most interesting and distinguished figure 
Bren now, the Duke sometinves entertains, aud 

ives dinners in thé season that are very 
ya aco The gold plate is wonderful, and ail 
the most distingunhed le, tieluding the 
Duke ard Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, and Parl and Countess 


+ ot Derby, are among his giteste. He is an 


atdent n Catholic, and so a believer 
in the miracle-making uot Lourdes, 
that he once made a pilg: Pe: 
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Owing to the London County 
Council having ecquired our 
premises, the Office of this 
paper is now removed to 50- 
52, Ludgate Hill, E.C. (over 
Hudson Brothers), to which ali 
communications should now be 
addressed. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lora.— These discolourations, commonly 
called chronic freckles or tan, are caused by 
disorder of the internal organs, usually the liver, 
but sometimes they are due to other causes, and 
require to be treated medically. A simple 
remedy is made as follows: Take of glycerine, 
2 drachms; boric acid, ro grains; simple tinc- 
ture of benzoin, rm drachm; add elder flower 
water, 6 ounces. Place in a bottle and shake 
well until the boric acid is entirely dissolved, 
and apply to the spots with a piece of cotton- 
wool, 


AnaniAs.-You will find an account of 
Ananias and Sapphira in Actsv: They were 
notorious liars, and suddenly met death after 
they had uttered untruths. 


Resettious Susan.—Your parents are better 
qualified than you to decide as to the merits and 
character of your male acquaintances, and it is 
your duty to be guided by them. A girl of 
seventeen may imagine that her judgment is 
superior to that of her natural guardians, but 
when she isa few years older she will be very 
likely to change her mind, and awaken to the 
fact that her parents are far wiser than she. 


Dzjsctep.—Byron is the author of the lines, 


Man’s love is of his life.a thing apart, 

Tis woman’s whole existence—_ 
You ask if we consider the lines universally 
true! Yes, we think the poet, who had pti te | 
very deep into the human heart, here ex: 


a truth which experi proves, You psec 
that the dattody vane as the “modern 
woman ’” which we do not hear so much 
now.a-days~~is an exception,.. We are not con- 
vinced that this is so; for such women really 
suppress those finer qualities which, when 
naturally exercised bring po all that is best in 
man, and call forth his ion and love, 
When the superficial pleasures, or the transitory 
attraction is exhausted, and the hollowness of 
this “ posing’? “1s revealed, then the primal 
instinct has its ‘vay. It is woman’s chief glo 

that she cam “uve so intensely; she yearns for 
some objec. on which.to bestow her very self 
and it is man’s high, privilege to be the chief 
object 3 such a constant stream of love, that 

-~eide it all else fades ipto insignificance. Oh! 
that men were always worthy so great a sacrifice 
as women freely make daily. 

“Cuartist.—The corn laws of England were 
a a of ps png tpg Sn anes 
pass rom 1 to to ulat e home 
and foreign ps trade of Boglnd. Vader the 
repeal of the corn laws the grain trade, both ex- 
port and import, was the subject of elaborate 
and varying legislation, which” consisted in 
levying protective or prohibitory duties, or. in 
imposing restrictive conditions, or. in granting 
government bounties for the encouragement of 
exportation, After a prolonged agitation for 
the repeal of the corn laws by the Anti-Corn 
Law League, ‘Parliament, in 1846, under the 
ministry of Sir Robert Peel, passed an act for a 
large immediate reduction. of the duty on im- 
ported grain, and providing for a merely nominal 
duty after 1849, which was subsequently entirely 
removed, : 


Scout.—The Hon. Wm. F. Cody, the noted 
scout and hunter, derived the sobriquet of 
“Buffalo Bill” in this way : In 1867 he entered 
into a contract with the Kansas Pacific Railway, 
then building, at a monthly compensation of 
£100, to deliver all the buffalo meat that would 
be required for food for the army of labourers 
employed, and in eighteen months he killed 
4,280 buffaloes, earning the title of “ Buffalo 
Biil,”’ by which he is known in both hemi- 
spheres. 


A Consranr Reaper.—Tender feet should be 
bathed once a day (at night, if possible) with 
hot water, to which vinegar has been added. 
Cork soles should be worn,.with shoes, rather 
than boots, and the feet and stockings plenti- 
fully dusted with a dusting powder of 3 parts of 
salicylic acid, 10 parts of starch, and 87 parts 
of finety-pulverised soapstone. Get a chemist 
to mix these ingredients for you, which he will 
do for a few pence, 


Morpetu.-—if superfluous hairs are removed 
by electrolysis they will not trouble you again. 
It is a somewhat painful process. 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 


The time is short— 
Ifthou wouldst work for God, it must be now; 
If thou wouldst win the garlands for thy brow, 

Redeem the time. 
I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labour will be wrought ; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more 

tender ; 
The time is short ! 
H. B. 


Venetian.—The fatal instrament known as 
the “ Key of Death” may be seen in the arsenal 
at Venice, among other destructive weapons. It 
seems to be merely a large key, but it is really 
a death-dealing instrument, and was invented by 
Tibaldo, who was disappointed in love, and was 
4ntended for the destruction of his. rival. This 
key is so constructed that the handle can be 

arouad, revealing a small spring.’ If this 

is pressed, a very fine but poisonous 

is driven from the other end of the key 

pith Sepeiderahle force, and after it has pierced 

flesh the wound closes immediately, leaving 

an almost imperceptible mark, and death soon 
follows. 


Ivy.—Secret engagements are not advisable, 
but’ sometimes they are deemed necessary to 
; the opposition that is .feared from unwil- 
hog parents. As you are prepared to marry, 
and yoor chosen bride is determined to Jink her 


-fate with yours, manfully announce your inten- 


tions to the girl’s parents ‘and ask their con- 
sent, If they refuse, and cannot advance 
substantial reasons for withholding their 
approval, then act upon the promptings of your 
heart and judgment. Storms of this kind soon 
disperse, especially when the parents of a young 
bride Poy ae, t (the chosen husband is very 
likely :0 make her egntented and happy. 











Tue Lownon. Reaper is sent to any 
i of the world, post free Three-halfpence 

eekly; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eight- 
pence. 

Back Numpers are in print, and may 
be had of any booksellers. 
NOTICE.—Part 498 is Now Ready, price 
hataton post free Kightpourt- Also Vol. 
XV., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
= Ar. Letreks to. nt AppR isED ro 
THa Epitor of tHe Lonpon Reape , 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

es We cannot undertake to retur rejected 
manuscripts. 








PROPLE WHO NEVER GROW OLD. 
° 

It is curious, but it’s true. Some peopie both men and 
women, seem never to grow old. What is their secroc? 
They retain their good spirits as well as th<ir good iooks, 
The explanation is simple enough, after a1. These people 
have studied the art of kcepirg voung, just as you would 
study any other art or science. Perhaps the most th rough 
and most scientific investigziion into the matter that has 
ever been made is to be fuvad in Professor Boyd Laynard’s 
great work “‘ Secrets of Geauty, Health, and Long Life.”’ 
Most people have heard of this book, and certainly every- 
one who values his or her health and appearance should 
read it. It is now the standard book on the question with 
which it deais. It’s publishers, Messrs. Hammond, 
Hammond and Co., 19, ai and 23, Lodgate Hill, Lordon, 
E.C., have produced a popular edition. The book, 
although published at two shillings, will, if ordered from 
the publishers, be forwarded, carriage paid, to al! readers 
of the Lonnow Reaper at the low discouat price of One 
Shilling and Sixpence, Professor Laynard’s Book is 
recommended because it is actually the only book of its 
kind. It is the Practical and Reliable Guide to Health 
and Beauty such as men and women in ai] parts of the 
civilized world have been waiting for since the pursuit of 
these bicssings became the sebject of serious scientific 
study. Inthe wordsof the Monisor>—** A really practical 
work on this subject, free from objectionable and harmful 
featutes, has tong been wanted. Professor Laynard’snew 
book seems to supply the need, . . . It is crowded 
with useful information from the first page to the last.” 
The London Reaver pronounces it to be “the most 
remarkable work of the present century.” The book 
standsalone. It is interesting without bemg frivolous. It 
is scientific without being dull. It is learned without 
being obscure. Briefly, it is what Professor Laynard 
means it to be—a practical guide to the Secrets of Beauty, 
Heaith, and Long Life. Among the numerous subjects 
dealt with in Professor Boyd Laynard’s work, tne follow- 
ing are but a few (a complete syllabus showing the 
contents of the whole 127 chapters enumerating upwards 
of 500 subjects, and divisions of subjects, can be had free 
on application to the publishers) :~ 





Analysis of Beauty—Beanty a possible attainment—The 
way we make own faces—Seerets of face transtormation 
—-Changeableness of beauty and its causes-—Metaphysical 
secrets of keeping young and preserving a vouthfal 
appearance--The author's investigations into the causes 
why some individuals look younger than others at a 
certain age-—— Wonders of the Skin—Relation of the skin 
to beaaty—Effects of meatal emotions upon the skin-— 
Bad complexions and their capses—Dict that spoils and 
diet that improves the complexion-—-General care of the 
complexion~-Construction, growth, aad wonders of the 
hair—Why hair fails out, and its remedy-—~Premature 
greyness; its causes and prevention—Genetal care of the 
hair—Superficial hairs—Wrinkles, and hoW to treat them 
—Oily skin, dry skin, and loose skin-——-How the nose may 
be improved—-Protruding cars and their treatment—Offen- 
sive breath—Anatomy of the teeth—-Why teeth decay— 
General care of the teeth—-Tallness and how to attain it— 
Round shoulders and how to cure them—How to acquire 
a full chest—Perfect form and figure: their proper propor- 
tiors—Thinness and its treatment—Excessive stoutness— 
Care. of the hands—Care of .the feet—Physiognomy : or 
the art of reading character from the face—Mental 
influence upon heaith—Power of the mind over the body 
~-Infuence of the mind ia curing diseasee—How the 
mind can induce disease—How viglent passions injure 
health—-Laughter as a medicine—Ailments cured hy 
Laughter—Wonders of digestion—Relative value to our 
bodies of the principal articies of food—Fruits and 
vegetables as medicine ; their various influences upon the 
physical system—Health-preserving diet aud its con- 
sistercy—Dict favourable to mental cxertion and intel- 
lectual cnlinre—Infivuence of various foods upon our 
passions and propensities—Some perilous articies of food 
+-Light, and its influence upon health—Exercise and its 
relation to health—Baths and Bathing: their influence 
upon health—The way we breathe, and how it affects our 
health—The marnage state and its influence upon health 
—Statistics showing the comparative vitality of married 
and single persons—joo professions, trades, and 
occupations; their respective influences wpon health and 
long life—-Sleep and its relation to health--Conditions for 
healthy sleep—Insomnia—The eyes and how to preserve 
them—The ears and hearing: how to prevent deafness— 
The voice ; its cultivation aud preservation-—-Memory and 
how to improve it—Stammering and how to cure it-— 
Prevention of diseate—Nervousness--Blushing : its physi- 
ology and treatment-—Rules of life for attaining longevity 
—Compendium of the mental, moral, physical, apd 
external influences that lessen the years of our earthi 
existence—-Tbhe mental, moral, physical, and externa 
influences that are couducive to long !ife-—-How to live to a 
handred—Premature old age and its causes—Short 
biographies of 30 modern centenarians, whose ages range 
from i1g to 185 years--Attainment of long [fe under 
physical abilitics—Genera! principals that can be laid 
down for the anticipation of longevity—The eight signs of 
long life. 

ORDER FORM. (613764.) 
Jo HAMMOND, HAMMOND, and CO., 
1g, 31 and a3, Ludgate Hill, Londou, 

Please forward me Professor Boyd Laynard’s complete 
work, *'SRCRETS OF BEAUTY, HEALTH, AND LONG 
LIFR” (carriage paid), for which 7 enclose the sum of One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX = 
WHELPTON’S 
PILLS ? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 











Of all Chemists, ThA., 1s. ld.g and Qs, 9d. per box, 
a. WHELPTON & SON 
3 & 4, Crane Comrt, Fleet Street. I. ondon, Ta Cc. 














ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 
SOFT VELVETY SKIN 
CAN SOON IT IS 
OBTAIN IT UNEQUALLED 
BY USING AS A 
BEETHAM’s | SKIN TONIC 
AND 





9? EMOLLIENT. 


IT REMOVES ALL 
ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, 
CHAPS, 
IRRITAT.ON, &o. 


Botties Gd. & Is. 
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M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 


PEPPER S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE ss 
LOTION 











ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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Marriage, 
Wedding, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring; Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invalu- 
able to all ¢ ngaged couples. 

If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Szars, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


I vequive a copy of the new book, ‘* MAxriaGE, Wep- 
DINGS, AND THE Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d. with 





this Coupon. 
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THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANCLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and - no 

skill to u 
12 Curlers in ell Free 
by Post for 6 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy 
Dealers, Whoiesale. 

R. Hovenoen & Sons, Lro., 

Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., London, E.C. 











KEARSLEY’S» 
WIDOW 


THE 
ORIGINAL. 
HL 





Awarded Certificate 
-— all Female Comphints. have the 
Profession. Beware * ia The of 
arein White Pa 
Chemists. 2. tim 
er 44 stamps, by the makers, & and ce. Ke 
Street. Westminster, Soild in the Colonies 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
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COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


‘De; J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO 
assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing ty 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when ex 


DE: J. COLLIS } BROWN E'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 

AGE D stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtonis oe INVENTOR of © i that the whole 7 of the 
defendant was deliberately untrue, and he to say it had been 
sworn to.—Bee The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dz. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
De ealiinnve in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE 


BRONCHITIS. 
NE is aliquid medicine 











COLLIS BROWN Es 


cLORODTNE 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, ‘DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD Of HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS a4 4 
CHARM, one dose generally su! vonage sill 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calou Calcutta, states ;—" TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRH G&A.” 


D2. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts shor! 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 











PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
as RTANT CAUTION. — The IMMENSE SALE of 
this ‘en rise to 
Be careful to iene’ TRAD 


EMEDY has 2 many. UMSCECPULOUS, ro ee 
Sole Manutacturer—J, T. DAVEN rece A ph 0. 


RT, 33, Great Rasgeell Street, London, W.C 
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